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Broadcasters 
Take NO 


chances 


That seemingly casual remark you hear on the 
radio—it has been carefully written, studied, re- 
hearsed perhaps a dozen times. The “ad-lib” has 

. no place in a broadcasting program; not so much 
because of the danger in a thoughtless remark 
but for the reason that a well-prepared program 
is much more effective on the air. 

Life insurance selling is closely akin to radio 
broadcasting. It is the delivery of a message de- 
signed to produce an effect. 

Recognizing this fundamental principle, the 
tna Life Insurance Company provides its rep- 
resentatives with carefully prepared sales plans 
in which every step has been continually charted 
and tested by trial and error. Revisions and im- 
provements are constantly made. This “‘organ- 
ized selling” has proved so effective that many 
an older salesman has changed his previous habit 
of improvising. The results in business written 


have surprised even the most optimistic. 
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Some of the Great Advantages of 
Burroughs Payroll Machines 
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reports quickly and easily. 


Most easily-read employee's statement of 
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Greatest variety of types and styles to 
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Highest degree of automatic operat’on. 
Greatest simplicity in form handling. 


Greatest saving in keyboard time. 


Greatest saving in proving time. 
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5..in modern 
ayroll machines 
: and methotls 


Since 1913, when the Income Tax law first made 
individual employees’ earnings records necessary, 
the complications of payroll accounting have 
steadily increased. Wages and hours legislation, 
social security programs, withholding taxes, 
accounting for war bond:deductions and purchases, 
and other special items—all presented new 
problems. But the new problems were constantly 
anticipated with new Burroughs machines and 
features, providing both large and small business 
with maximum savings in time and money. 
















Because there are so many different types and 
styles of Burroughs payroll machines—so many © 
advanced featyres— Burroughs can always furnish 
the exact machines and methods best suited for 
your particular needs. This wide choice makes 
possible the integration of all aspects of the 
labor accounting job—payroll, cost distribution, 
earnings calculation and accrual, etc.—so that 
fewer machines and fewer hours are required. 

It is easy to understand, then, why the great 
majority of employers choose Burroughs when 
selecting payroll equipment. 


As conditions change—as new problems arise 
in labor accounting — Burroughs will continue 

to fulfill the obligations of leadership by being 
first with new developments and machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32 
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“| Don’t Want j to Seem Conceited 
but since I’ve had this 
job, I’ve done wonders for 
our mailroom, not the least 
of which was getting the 
boss to put in a complete 
U. S. Postal Meter mail- 
handling system. And did 
it pull the plug on mail dis- 
tribution! No longer does 
this job slow up the whole 
office. Now, everyone gets 
his mail on time!” 


~~ What a Job It leas 


on outgoing mail! Thanks 
to our U. S. Postal Meter 
system, there are no more 
late afternoon jams in the 
mailroom, and no more 
missed trains or planes. 
Each day’s mail is handled 
easily and smoothly 
that it goes out on sched- 
ule. The operation of every 
department has been 
speeded up!” 


Here is a Bright, Young Man— 


the kind of person you 
need for your mailroom. 
We suggest you solve your 
mail-handling problems by 
putting a real Mail Direc- 
tor in charge . . . and 
getting in touch with a 
U. S. Postal Meter spe- 
cialist who will gladly 
suggest ways and means 
of modernizing your mail- 
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room operations. 
Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . 
Letter Openers ... Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp 
Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 
Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 
U.S. POSTAL METER 
WOU CO Be vision 
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LIFE SALES 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revival ge sal 


Increases or Dividend Additions—3? United States 
Companies Having 81%, Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 
(000 omitted) 

















1943 1944 
over over 
Month 1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
jem. ... $803,580 $389,065 $494,059 —51.6% 27.0% 
Feb. ... 490,187 396,266 517,041 —19.2 30.5 
Mar. .. 432,941 496,854 565,705 14.8 13.9 
ee 382,699 505,276 523,278 32.0 3.6 
May ... 373,945 475,695 547,638 27.2 15.1 
June .. 380,811 493,293 592,133 29.5 20.0 
ily ... 381,128 493,467 530,345 29.5 75 
Aug. .. 349,481 468,651 521,010 34.1 11.2 
Sept. .. 344,460 455,760 472,354 32.3 3.6 
Oct, ... 384,572 486,227 545,712 26.4 122 
Nov. 369,007 504,361 550,070 36.7 91 
4,692,811 5,164,915 5,859,345 10.1 134 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
 ——— 143,281 127,643 131,091 —109 27 
Feb. ... 141,388 133,643 131,108 —5.5 —19 
Mar. .. 160,628 151,817 137,811 —5.5 —92 
5 180,666 143,324 124,535 —20.7 —13.1 
May ... 157,871 143,413 136,127 —9.2 —.l 
June 140,263 1 35,778 125,183 —3.2 —78 
Py .0 125,679 126,398 112,395 6 —Il1l 
Aug. ... 126,782 122,302 115,490 —3.5 —5.6 
Sept. .. 126,686 123,529 111,226 —2.5 —100 
Nov. .. 127,210 121,320 124,976 6 3.0 
1,583,457 1,463,221 1,384,113 —7.6 —5.4 
GROUP INSURANCE 
Jan 49,076 93,818 190,145 91.2 102.5 
Feb 50,232 90,689 62,597 80.5 —349 
Mar 97,826 130,390 88,179 33.3 —32.4 
Apr 124,823 124,983 126,479 Jl 1.2 
May 87,773 154,406 136,333 75.9 —I17 
June 161,061 143,888 125,675 —10.7 —127 
July 151,344 131,599 *80,220 —13.0 —39.0 
Aug 83,303 89,168  *110,319 70 23.7 
Sept 84,799 112,707 *64,796 32.9 —42.5 
Nov 114,180 129,670 101,755 13.6  —21.5 
1,082,511 1,334,096 1,184,408 23.2 —ll2 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
ee 995,937 610,526 815,295 —38.7 33.5 
Feb. ... 681,807 620,598 710,746 —9.0 13.9 
Mar. .. 691,395 779,061 791,695 12.7 1.6 
Apr. ... 688,188 773,583 774,292 12.4 J 
May... 619,589 773,514 820,098 24.8 6.0 
June .. 682,135 772,959 842,991 13.3 9.1 
way... 658,151 751,464  *722,960 14.2 —38 
Aug. .. 559,566 680,121 *746,819 21.5 98 
Sept. .. 555,945 691,996  *648,376 24.5 —6.3 
Nov. 610,397 755,351 776,801 23.7 ’ 
7,358,779 7,962,232 8,427,866 8.2 
* Revised. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
tance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
+ivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
‘ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
operating in the United States. 
hese estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 


The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index”’ compares to the same pe- 
riod during the five years 1939-1943. 


| Total Ordinary Sales by States 


NOVEMBER 1944 
Ratios In- 
Sales 4443 
Volume All 
in $1000 Cos. 
$6,223 108% 
2,135 116 
3,989 117 
54,497 104 
6,848 107 
13,345 105 
1,754 90 
5,633 101 
8.886 98 
11,887 129 
2,287 99 
52,876 111 
17,907 108 
13,594 102 
9,893 103 
8,840 137 
8,230 137 
4,110 103 
10,612 99 
25,397 100 
29,935 114 
14,376 112 
4,617 130 
19,863 114 
2,373 119 
9,176 122 
657 103 
2,731 137 
32,444 123 
1,326 93 
102,180 112 
12,772 124 
2,764 105 
40,503 103 
8,075 100 
5,691 102 
58,050 112 
4962 111 
6,053 120 
2.508 106 
9,588 113 
29,825 123 
4,533 111 
1,954 112 
11,526 124 
13,539 111 
5,778 104 
18,513 128 
1,197- 88 


$726,452 111% 134% 


Sunshine period .. 


Wounded bodies are salvaged by quick action, 
blood plasma, science, and the finest medical skills 
in the world. But the minds of these wounded are 
harder to heal, beset by doubts and difficulties and 
the problems before them... Doctors will tell you 
letters from home are better tonics than medicine 
...So write often to every serviceman overseas, but 
particularly to those in hospitals! And use V-Mail! 


Ordinary mail may take months on ships. 
But V-Mail flies! Photographed on a film strip, 
millions of V-Mail letters travel on one plane. 
Reproduced over there, V-Mail is delivered fast 
and fresh, when it’s worth most. Always use 
the V-Mail forms, available anywhere. Or we 
will send a sample packet of six forms, with our 
compliments. Address below .. . 


Street, Stamford, Conn. 


orld’s ‘argest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
iness mail... now devoted to war production. 





THE DOCTOR 
TAKES HIS MEDICINE 


Waen A DOCTOR TAKES 
his own medicine, a lawyer follows his own 
counsel and a cook relishes his own dishes, 
you can bet they’re good! 


Our new Junior Estate policy passed this acid 
test when Occidental agents read it and reached 
—for applications on their own children. 


Each $1,000 of initial Junior Estate insurance 
provides endowment-like results until age 21. 
That’s what fathers like. Then each $1,000 be- 
comes $5,000 of Straight Life. No premium 
increase. No evidence of insurability! That's 
what children like when they grow up —adult 
insurance for only $9 to $12 per $1,000. 


For 15 cents a day, who wou/dn’t like it? 


n 
tal Life Insurance Company 
: of Califo ynia 
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***x The Sixth War Loan has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion in that sales of bonds substantially 
exceeded the specified goal—$19,000,000,000 to $14,- 
000,000,000. To the average person these figures spell 
success but a closer examination shows that these drives 
are not quite as successful as they appear. Except in 
the first two drives, commercial banks have not directly 
participated. In actuality, however, these banks have in- 
directly purchased bonds in every drive. To the extent 
of their financing such purchases our currency in circu- 
lation is increased and inflation is contributed to. Here 
is how it works; at the present rate of spending it is 
necessary for the federal government to borrow ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000 a year. The greater por- 
tion of this sum is secured through the issuance of 
bonds. It is estimated in round figures that individuals, 
partnerships, etc., subscribe to $20,000,000,000 ; insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, etc., to $10,000,000,000. 
This leaves upwards to $20,000,000,000 for other busi- 
nesses and governmental bodies to absorb. On the sur- 
face at least, the latter do absorb the greater portion 
of the $20,000,000,000. But simplifying and leaving out 
the details, a large part of these purchases are financed 
by the commercial banks, i.e., bonds are not being held 
by original purchasers to maturity. There are also re- 
demptions by individuals—the amount so redeemed 
likewise contributing to inflation. 

The problem is synonymous with modern wars and 
if it doesn’t increase too greatly there is little to fear 
from it. The financial life and death struggle of a 
nation generally takes place after the fighting has 
ceased (our worst inflation in World War I came in 
1919). Then the problem can and should be solved 
unless a country has been bled white by the war. If 
the problem isn’t solved—Germany in 1923 is a good 
example of what can happen. For the first time, so 
far as we know, a leader in life insurance—James A. 
Fulton, President of the Life Insurance Association of 
America—brought up this subject in his annual report. 
He questioned whether the life companies in view of 
their responsibility to policyholders shouldn’t concern 
themselves with broader phases of finance that affect 
the welfare of policyholders. Proceeds of a life insur- 
ance policy are payable in so many dollars and they 
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can’t be changed to cheap or expensive dollars as some 
economists suggested for our currency. When these 
policies are bought the policyholder considered the 
amount of insurance in terms of what it would buy. 
It is generally agreed that prices have risen at least 
25% since the war began. This is simply another way 
of saying that a $1,000 policy purchased in 1938 is 
worth that much less in terms of purchasing power 
today on a comparative basis. If we didn’t have price 
control, the policy probably wouldn’t be worth that 
much. Price control, rationing and other restrictions, 
although essential in wartime, are obnoxious to Ameri- 
cans in peace time. Presumably such controls will be 
removed as circumstances warrant after the war ends. 
But will our dollars then purchase as much as they did 
before the war? Many economists believe they will 
not. There seem to be four general ways the federal 
government can handle the national debt after the war: 
default on the bonds; reduce the value of the dollar, 
i.e., amount of gold behind it; make bonds permanent 
and just pay interest; or pay them off. Default, would 
of course mean national bankruptcy and such a catas- 
trophe only comes when there is nothing else that can 
be done. Possibility here of such action is very remote. 
Reducing the amount of gold behind the dollar makes 
for cheap money and automatically reduces the value 
of the bonds—it will be recalled that in 1933 the value 
of the dollar was reduced. The third choice of making 
the bonds a permanent debt is a procedure followed by 
the British with their “Consols’. The government 
simply pays interest on such bonds and makes no at- 
tempt to pay the principal. In the last method of 
handling this debt situation we find the typical American 
attitude—at least it used to be—of rolling up our sleeves, 
going to work, balancing the budget and paying off our 
obligations. This last is the correct and practical solu- 
tion. But such a method is not always politically 
expedient. Those who have followed politics, both 
Democratic and Republican, know that in a show down 
political expediency usually comes out on top. The 
situation is not new except in magnitude—we faced 
similar ones after the Civil and first World Wars. We 
faced them and conquered them but in each case we 
followed the fourth method—the American way of 
going to work, balancing the budget and paying up. 

The life insurance sold in the past and being sold 
currently is tied securely to our national economy. 
Every individual has a stake in this economy, direct 
or indirect. Many may not appreciate what it means 
but in our opinion companies and agents should leave 
no stone unturned in getting this message across to 
policyholders. It is the bread and butter of all con- 
cerned—policyholders, companies and agents alike. The 
financial security that has been and is being sold will 
provide security only to the extent that our national 
economic health is sound. 
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THE THINKER... 


1945 VERSION! 


@A foxhole environment tends to clear a man’s vision of his 
postwar life. He sees undecorated facts, gets his values 
straight. A job comes first in his rest-time thoughts. Then, 
what kind of career will that job turn into? Various careers 
float around his head in the smoke-filled air, competing for 
his final choice. The girl back home—our home—our chil- 
dren—our future—they are all part of it. Something offer- 
ing dignity and interest for himself, and real service to 
others—such as Life Insurance Underwriting. A fellow 
could go far there, if he put the best of himself into it! 
"9 Perhaps he has already had a start in the life insurance 
i business, and now weighs its possibilities against other 
kinds of work. Then the final summing up might be the 
same—it’s a business where you can go far—where financial 
success depends on your own efforts. Why change to any- 
thing else? 

We hope that some of these thinkers in uniform, who 
choose Life Underwriting, will consider the Berkshire for 
realizing that career. The Berkshire, one of America’s old- 
est. life insurance companies—and growing rapidly—will 
have openings for men of their training and performance. 
They will be needed as personal producers in many cities 
and to develop general agencies. We believe we can offer 
unlimited opportunities to former insurance men and to 
those aspiring to a new profession. 


~ BERKSHIRE “::: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD + MASSACHUSETTS 


FIGHT INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
January 14th to 3lst, 1945 
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- questions. First: How has 


N 1906, when the Life Insurance Association of 

America was organized as The Association of Life 

Insurance Presidents and under the leadership of 
Grover Cleveland, 16 million Americans owned life in- 
surance policies totaling 13 billion 700 million dollars 
and the total assets of the companies in which these 
policies were held was 2 billion 900 million dollars. At 
the end of the year 1944, approximately 70 million 
Americans will own life insurance policies for an aggre- 
gate of about 148 billion 400 million dollars and the 
assets, which, together with future premiums and inter- 
est earnings, guarantee the payment of those policies 
will total 40 billion 750 million dollars. 

This Association has thus 


LIFE ASSOCIATION REPORT 


JAMES A. FULTON 
President Home Life of New York 


in the Home Offices and in the Field. Plans for the 
welfare and improvement of the lot of these people 
must be one of our primary concerns. We should see 
to it that it is never necessary for any outside agency 
to concern itself with the welfare and compensation of 
our employees. I think we must realize in this connec- 
tion that the situation as to our Field representatives 
is, in some particulars, far from satisfactory. 
. An examination of the facts indicates that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the licensed representatives of 
American life insurance companies are earning sub- 
stantially less than an amount which we could call 
satisfactory. I am convinced that this situation can be 
remedied without increased 





spent 38 years serving the 
interests of the owners of 
life insurance who now total 
70 million and of their bene- 


this organization and the 
companies making up its 
membership discharged its 
duties up to the present 
time? The 70 million pol- 





To the many friends who have honored me 
with Christmas and New Year's greetings | wish 
to express my deep appreciation of their con- 


them, and of assuring these many friends of my 
warm and cordial reciprocal feeling. 

To all of our readers it gives me pleasure to 
wish a very successful and happy New Year. 


cost to policyholders and 
probably with actual de- 
creased costs. I have the 
conviction that those of our 


ficiaries. In the aggregate tinued remembrance, and to explain that be- representatives who are 
this means three out of cause of my very long contact with the MEUTENSS poorly selected and inade- 
every four men, women and fraternity | receive such a correspondingly large quately trained and are 
children of this Nation. number of these greetings that it has proved out therefore poorly compen- 

As we enter our 39th year of the question for me to reciprocate in kind. sated represent an actual 
of service, we should be Lest | be considered ENGSNSs w this respect, burden on the policyholders 
prepared to answer two | want to take this public means of acknowledging as a whole. Substantial 


progress is being made in 
this field. The National As- 
sociation of Life Under- 
writers has been giving the 
matter vigorous attention. 


ALFRED M. BEST. 








icvholders, the 148 billion 

dollars of insurance in force, and the 41 billion dollars 
of assets give an answer to this first question. The 
second question which must be our concern at this time 
is: How can we best meet the present and future prob- 
lems and make the most of our opportunities for serv- 
ice? We must never lose sight of the fact that service 
to the owners of American life insurance and their 
beneficiaries is our only reason for existence. 

If we are to discharge our obligation we must do 
two things. First: We must defend the right of life 
imsurance to perform its proper functions without 
being hindered by excessive taxation or unreasonable 
restrictions. Second: We must find ways of improving 
the service we can render our policyholders and the 
American people. In this report I should like to sug- 
gest a few of the problems which lie immediately 
ahead of us. 

This great institution of life insurance has been built 
by people. Its present and future effectiveness must 
be determined by the kind of people who perform its 
varying tasks. There are approximately 200 thousand 
people employed by American life insurance companies 
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Our own agency men, oper- 
ating through the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, maintained by the com- 
panies, has exhaustive studies going forward as to 
methods of compensation and management. 

Individual companies have been taking steps which 
represent real progress. It seems clear to me that this 
organization should cooperate in every possible way 
in furthering the solution of this problem. At this point 
I should like to salute our field forces for the 1944 pro- 
duction record of United States legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies. During the year a total of approxi- 
mately 14 billion 150 million dollars of new life insur- 
ance, not including insurance revived or increased, will 
have been paid for. This is 4% greater than the amount 
for last year and the highest annual production total 
since 1931. 

Sometime, and we hope soon, 11 million young men 
will be coming back from the Wars and will have to 
be absorbed into normal civilian life. Life insurance 
must be prepared to play its full part in the employ- 
ment of this group of men who represent the cream 
of a generation. These men today have in force over 
120 billion dollars of National Service Life Insurance. 

(Continued on page 58) 








LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


ITH the passing last month of the 78th Con- 
Wee. hope vanished for immediate solution of 

the dilemma now confronting insurance compa- 
nies and rate-making bureaus. Whether the business 
emerged empty-handed from the legislative negotiations 
begun in June is not yet clear, but two proposals filed 
in the Senate at the last day’s session may imply a 
basis for action by the new Congress, even though from 
a parliamentary standpoint all unfinished business died 
with the old Congress. 

The mid-winter meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners was marked by strenuous 
efforts to find a legislative solution. Committees repre- 
sentative of the stock fire and casualty business sought 
a basis on which their views and the commissioners’ 
proposal could be harmonized, and power to take con- 
structive action, within the bounds of the commission- 
ers’ ptinciples, was placed by the N.A.I.C. in the hands 
of President Newell R. Johnson (Minn.) by means of 
the following resolution: 

“RESOLVED, That in view of the necessity for 
immediate action by the Congress, Newell R. Johnson, 

. is hereby authorized and empowered to take such 
steps as in his judgment may be necessary to translate 
into legislative effect the ‘Legislative Proposal Sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States by the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners—November, 1944’ or any 
changes therein not inconsistent with the basic principles 
thereof.” 

Premium Tax Problem 


The federal situation acquired a new urgency for the 
commissioners with the presentation at this meeting 
of a joint statement by the Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life Convention that it 
would be impossible for many member companies to 
pay premium taxes hereafter in many states, in view of 
opinions of counsel that “discriminatory” tax statutes 
are invalidated by the Supreme Court decision and that 
the directors of such companies would be personally 
liable if the taxes were paid. The problem would, in 
its principal elements, be solved by the enactment of 
Section I of the N.A.I.C. legislative proposal, or by 
state statutes relieving directors of liability in such cir- 
cumstances. The judicial theories of state taxation are 
discussed in this issue on page 31. 

Following the commissioners’ meeting, negotiations 
continued in Washington, in which President Johnson 
was assisted by Commissioner C. F. J. Harrington 
(Mass.), meeting with small special committees repre- 
senting all branches of the industry. An agreement was 
reached on a compromise legislative program designed 
to replace the Bailey Bill, which had passed the House 
and was pending in the Senate. 

The compromise is based on the proposed N.A.I.C. 
legislative program, with all of Section 4 (b) removed. 
The compromise proposal did not reach the expired 
Congress under circumstances which would have per- 
mitted its passage. This was for no fault of proper 
representation, for the commissioners and all branches 
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of the business had top-string talent on hand in Wash- 
ington. Rather, the threat of presidential veto, accom- 
panied by a possible adverse message, persuaded advo- 
cates of the compromise measure to hold off until objec- 
tions of the administration could be met. The principal 
such objection was, it is understood, that the proposed 
suspension of the Sherman and Clayton Acts to July 
1, 1948, would permit the statute of limitations to run 
on civil actions, and would, in effect, grant a license 
to the business for that period without a good faith 
guarantee that corrective measures would be under- 
taken. 


Senate Proposals 


In this light, an attempt may now be made to inter- 
pret the two last-minute proposals filed in the Senate. 
Filing by Senators McCarran (Dem., Nev.) and Fer- 
guson (Rep., Mich.) of the compromise measure as a 
substitute for the Bailey Bill is significant because both 
senators have worked in harmony with the stock fire 


‘and casualty committees, and the filing made a matter 


of record the assent by these groups that the new pro- 
posal supplant their hard-fought Bailey Bill. Whether 
this assent was for purposes of the 78th Congress only 
remains to be determined, for no group, it appears, feels 
bound as to the concessions made under pressure of 
time. 

Perhaps even more worthy of note was the simul- 
taneous filing by Senators O’Mahoney (Dem., Wyo.) 
and Hatch (Dem., N. M.) of the same proposal, ex- 
cept that Section 4 (a) was adjusted to read as follows: 

“For the purposes of enabling the several states to 
adjust State laws to the provisions of this Act, of the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
of the . . . Sherman Act, and . . . the Clayton Act, 
until March 1, 1946, the said Sherman and Clayton 
Acts shall not apply to the business of insurance, or 
to acts in the conduct of such business.” 

The shorter moratorium period and the new clause 
indicate the determination of Senators O’Mahoney and 
Hatch that the States undertake a more rigid control of 
rates and rating practices. If this suggestion became 
iaw, much pressure would gather for the prompt pas- 
sage of rating laws. 

The predicament in which rating bureaus find them- 
selves must remain unrelieved until some legislative 
solution is found. There has been some relaxing of the 
inhibitions which the Supreme Court decision inspired, 
as instanced by the current announcement of certain 
new burglary rates on a national basis. Reconciliation 
of member companies to such action which would have 
been impossible in June after the first reaction to the 
decision, is based upon the theory that cooperative mak- 
ing and use of rates, the foundation of such orgamniza- 
tions, is admittedly illegal under the Sherman Act in 
open states, and a single rate announcement is only a 
small part of day-to-day practice. This self-admission 
sharply outlines the certainty of change, for Attorney- 
General Biddle will surely not wait indefinitely for 
remedial legislation. 
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last fifty, the rate of mortality 
among insured lives even up to 
age 65 has shown a remarkable 
downward trend. This is doubt- 
less due in part to the improvement 
in the general population mortality 
resulting from better living stand- 
ards and the “Advancing Front of 
Medicine.” But it seems to be due 
also to the greatly increased skill 
of our Medical and Underwriting 
Departments in testing the risk and 
underwriting it. 

This downward trend in insured 
life mortality has come far. How 
much further is it going, or may it 
be good for our business to let it 
go? Perhaps now we should care- 
fully reconsider our methods of 
selection. Perhaps without hurting 
the companies, perhaps even with 
benefit to the companies through 
greater good will from the public 
and less discouragement to agents, 
we could, especially at the younger 


Piss many years, notably the 


| ages, afford to be a little less tech- 


nical and selective in our under- 
writing. Is not this thought empha- 
sized when we view the improve- 
ment in the general mortality of 
the country already referred to? 
for with population mortality be- 
coming so low and still trending 
down, as will be shown in this 
paper, it may be that we should 
begin to ease our insured life mor- 
tality towards it, instead of keeping 
about a 30% differential at the 
main insured ages. 


Tables and Graphs—Explanation 


In order to show clearly how the 
tate of mortality both among in- 
sured lives and among the general 
has been decreasing 
through the years, some tables and 
graphs have been prepared. These 
will be found in the appendix. 
Notes on their construction and 
some impressions gained from their 
study now follow. 

_The five decennial ages 25, 35, 45, 
29, and 65 were selected as repre- 
sentative. For each of these ages 
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mortality rates are shown at inter- 
vals through the years. For the gen- 
eral population (Table 1) the rates 
were taken from Census Returns at 
roughly ten year intervals from 1890 
to 1940. For insured lives (Table 
2) the ultimate mortality rates were 
taken from eight mortality tables 
and studies, published at irregular 
intervals between 1868 and 1941. A 
time center of gravity, so to speak, 
is assumed for each of these tables 
and studies. For the American Ex- 
perience Table this center is 1855, 
for the Thirty American Offices 
1870, for the American Men Table 
1910, and so on. Next the rates 
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were plotted as circled points on 
Graphs A and B and curves drawn 
through them to represent graph- 
ically the improvement in mortality 
at each decennial age with the 
progress of time. 

From these curves smoothed mor- 
tality rates for population and in- 
sured lives wete read off as shown 
in Table 3 and percentage ratios of 
ultimate insured life mortality to 
population mortality obtained. 
These ratios again were plotted on 
Graph C as circled points with 
curves drawn through them. This 
was done for the purpose of show- 
ing clearly the consistency or lack 
of consistency of the ratios between 
insured life mortality and popula- 
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tion mortality through the years at 
the representative ages 25, 35, 45, 
55, and 65. One hundred per cent 
ratio would of course mean that 
insured mortality coincided with 
population mortality. 

Someone may suggest that mor- 
tality rates from census returns are 
not altogether reliable because of 
age errors both in population reports 


and death registration. I do not 
think that such errors will affect 
very much the general trends 


through the years or the impres- 
sions gained therefrom. 


Questions Re Graphs and Tables 


A study of these tables and 
graphs leads, I think, to the follow- 
ing questions, already partially ex- 
pressed in the Introduction: 

1. As population mortality improves 
should insured life mortality at 
the main ages always be kept 
down to about 70% thereof or 
should we be willing to allow 
this percentage to rise a little by 
the adoption of somewhat more 
liberal underwriting? 

2. Has there been of late years a 
tendency to increased, perhaps 
unduly increased, technicality in 
selection? Has there been a tend- 
ency to move away from simple 
age grouping to complicated sub- 
standard grouping ? 

3. What is the present attitude of 
the public to voluntary life in- 
surance ? 


Insurance and Population Mortality 


As population mortality improves 
should insured life mortality at the 
main ages always be kept down to 
about 70% thereof? 

First we must remember that the 
insured life mortality we are con- 
sidering is five or more years away 
from selection. At ages 55 and 65 
some of it will be 20 or 30 years 
away from selection. The mortality 
should as the age advances begin 
to approach population mortality 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and it is interesting to note from 
Graph C that it does, the ratios for 
age 65 not being very far from 
100%. But why the relative im- 
provement of ultimate insured mor- 
tality at age 65 since about 1920? 
Have we recently been insuring 
more business at advanced ages on 
which the effect of selection has not 


had time to wear off ? 
Inconsistencies at Younger Ages 


But notice the inconsistencies of 
the ratios at the younger ages, 25, 
35, and 45. I do not think that 
these can be explained by varia- 
tion in average time since selection. 

If we always insure the same 
proportion of business at the various 
ages and keep a constant ratio of 
insured life mortality to population 
mortality these lines should run 
horizontally. 

Why should the insured mortality 
ratio be so low at age 25 where the 
population has not had time to ac- 
cumulate impairments? Possibly on 
account of hazard of occupation at 
young ages which would eliminate 
many young lives from the standard 
insurance group. Possibly also on 
account of early life diseases such 
as tuberculosis. 

To answer the question pro- 
pounded above, I venture to say we 
should make ultimate insured life 
mortality approach somewhat popu- 
lation mortality as the latter be- 
comes better and for something to 
argue about I have ventured to draw 
dotted lines on Graph C suggesting 
the approach. 


Life Insurance Mortality 


It should be emphasized that the 
insured life mortality which we 
have been comparing with popula- 
tion mortality is based on lives ac- 
cepted at standard rates only. A 
considerable quantity of business 
with extra mortality on account of 
occupation, physical condition, etc., 
is also being accepted, with extra 
rating of course. There is also in- 
dustrial business. If all this busi- 
ness were thrown together with our 
standard business we might find that 
our average rate of mortality ap- 
proached that of population mor- 
tality. It might even exceed it. By 
our substandard groups we are able 
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to give wider service to the citizens 
of the Nation. But we should be 
very careful that the placing of a 
certain proportion of risks in sub- 
standard groups is not causing un- 
due irritation among agents and the 
public, risks which might actually be 
profitable at standard rates when 
the efficiency of volume and the ex- 
pense of agency development are 
taken into account. 


and Medico- 
Studies 


Future Mortalit 
Actuaria 


With regard to anticipated future 
improvement of insured life mor- 
tality, there is a very important 
point to bear in mind. What we 
know about ultimate mortality is all 
based on methods of selection at 
least five years old. The most re- 
cent experience in Table 2 covers 
the years 1937 to 1939. No business 
included therein was selected later 
than 1934. Some was selected as 
far back as 1925—see T. A. S. A., 
September, 1941, page 321. Conse- 
quently considerable was _ selected 
prior to 1930 when many of the 
participating companies were pre- 
sumably treating mildly substandard 
cases as standard. After the war 
what might not the further fall in 
insured mortality be, with technical 
manual underwriting, practically all 
companies screening out every sub- 
standard case, and modern medicine 
at work? 


Stricter Selection 


And another point seems to merit 
consideration. From time to time, 
as you know, mortality studies come 
out. There was the Joint Occupa- 
tion Study of 1928, the Medical Im- 
pairment Study of 1929, the Supple- 
ment to Medical Impairment Study 
dated 1932, the Blood Pressure 
Study of 1939, etc. Now it seems 
that each of these impairment 
studies was not related to some fixed 
standard table like the American 
Men, but was related to an up to 
date and generally improved mortal- 
ity table. For example, the Medical 
Impairment Study of 1929 used a 
basic table with a 6th year mortality 
rate for ages at issue 30-34 of 3.88 
per thousand, while the Blood Pres- 
sure Study used a corresponding 
basic mortality rate of 3.33 per 
thousand. Don’t these ever-lower 





basic mortality rates tend to give an 
impression of over high mortality 
among the substandard groups 
whose mortality is ratioed to same? 
Without realizing it we may be 
getting stricter and stricter year by 


year in the selection of risks for | 


standard insurance. 


Insurability 


e 3 
Has there been of late years a 


tendency to increased technicality 
in selection and to moving away 
from simple age grouping to compli- 
cated substandard grouping ? 

Here it seems appropriate to 
quote again from Mr. Maclean’s 
book as follows: 

“The tendency in the development 
of selective methods has for many 
years been toward the reduction of 
the proportion of persons who are 
insurable at standard rates, as new 
methods have been found of dis- 
covering defects in the applicant's 
physical condition.” 


Proof of Insurability 


Now what is reasonable proof of 
insurability? I would suggest the 
following : 

Applicant on the job every day. 

Appearance of good health. No 


; : alae 
serious impairment known to him- 


self or his associates. 

Reasonably good habits. 

Making a good living income. 

Supporting dependents who are 
named as beneficiaries. 

Applying for an amount of insur- 
ance not out of proportion to his 
income and responsibilities. 

Non-hazardous occupation and 
contemplating no hazardous under- 
taking. 

Solicited by an aggressive and 
reliable agent. 

Has not been putting off unduly 
the taking out of insurance. 

Nothing out of the way found in 
a simple medical examination by a 
competent and reliable physician, an 


examination possibly of the sort en-| 


visaged by Mr. Maclean in the 
quotation which opens this paper. 


Simple Medical Examination 


And what would a simple medical 
examination consist of ? A report, 
I think, with regard to the first / 
of the following: 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Liberalizing Underwriting—Continued 


. Height and weight 

Girth measurements 

. Pulse rate 

. Temperature 

Reflexes 

Stethoscope for heart and lungs 
. Urinalysis—chemical 

. Blood Pressure 

. Urinalysis—microscopic 

. Blood-sugar tolerance test 

11. Heart chart—exercise test, etc. 
12. Electrocardiograph findings 
13. Stethograph findings 

14. X-ray plate at 6 foot distance 
15. Basal metabolism test 

. Wassermann Test 

17. Blood count 


WON DAURWNHe 


In the foregoing list I have tried 
to outline in a rough way the tests 
for life insurance which are avail- 
able to the medical department of 
the modern life insurance company. 

In order to further provoke an 
argument might I suggest that 
under age 40 or even 45 we do not 
ask for blood pressure if the amount 
applied for is reasonable? 

But possibly some will say that 
some of the tests following number 
7 will reveal an impairment of which 
the man himself was unaware. Even 
so I wonder how much the rate of 
mortality per thousand would be 
affected by the omission of further 
tests, provided the man supplied, 
and an inspection confirmed, the 
reasonable “proof of insurability” 
mentioned above. We are not doing 
so badly under non-medical busi- 
ness. I am not referring to appli- 
cations for unduly large amounts 
or at the older ages. 


Grouping 


The tests numbers 8 to 17 listed 
above should I suggest be applied 
where the simpler tests numbers 1 
to 7, or personal and family history, 
or inspection report, have revealed 
a flaw or tendency which should be 
further gone into. It is doubtful if 
they should be used in the case of 
an apparently healthy life under 
say age 45 applying for a reason- 
able amount of insurance. I think 
they should be used rather to help 
obviously substandard risks get 
some kind of insurance than to 
screen out from the standard class 
risks with some non-obvious im- 
pairment. 

With regard to grouping, there 
is no grouping so reasonable, scienti- 
fic, and free from error of judg- 
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ment as that of normal age group- 
ing. Generally speaking, applicants 
are satisfied to be placed in a stand- 
ard age group. But of course some 
want to be treated as preferred 
risks. ; 

In preferred risk underwriting 
we to a certain extent take a man 
out of his age group. We rate him 
down, so to speak, relatively to the 
usual standard risks. A preferred 
risk class makes insurance more ex- 
pensive for the regular standard 
lives. Should we not have our aver- 
ages as broad as possible? After 
all why should not the disgustingly 
healthy man contribute something 
through a scientific system of life 
insurance to his neighbor’s mis- 
fortune? He would probably have 
to do it in some other form through 
the community chest or taxes; why 
not in the scientific form of life in- 
surance which at the same time pro- 
tects his own family and interests ? 


Voluntary Life Insurance 


What is the present attitude of 
the public to voluntary life insur- 
ance? 

In the attitude of the public I 
should like to include the attitude 
of the agent who is the mouth-piece 
or pleader for the public, at least 
to the company which he represents. 

The present attitude of the public 
as a whole to legal reserve life in- 
surance is, I believe, excellent. The 
name “legal reserve life insurance” 
is synonymous with financial stabil- 
ity and soundness. It is our job to 
see that this good name remains 
unsullied. Let us see to it that it 
is also synonymous with sweet rea- 
sonableness and fair-dealing. 

We must admit, however, that 
there are agents who have been dis- 
couraged and applicants who have 
been irritated by delays and ratings 
sometimes unjustified. 

Age grouping does not irritate 
but any considerable tendency to get 
away trom the broad average of age 
groups towards trying to pick out 
each life by its individual prospect 
of longevity with a view to placing 
too many lives in substandard 
groups would surely cause irritation 
and indignation. 


Life insurance is predicated on 
the possibility of early death. The 
mortality table on which our premi- 
ums are based allows for early death 
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claims. The prompt settlement of + 


a just though early claim and the 
providing for the widow and 
orphans of a worthy policyholder 
are the glory of our business. 

As long as people die “before 
their time” a life insurance com- 
pany should be satisfied to have 
early claims. Otherwise what does 
an agent have to sell unless we are 
going to turn our companies practi- 
cally into investment companies? 


ia 
It seems to me there should be 


considerable attempt at character 
underwriting. There doubtless is, 
This takes into account good citizen- 
ship, interest in home and family, 
the “‘will to live.” Many a man with 
an impairment may have something 
which offsets it in this “will to live,” 


Less Anti-Selection 


All the companies represented 
here today are members of the in- 
stitution of legal reserve life insur- 
ance. The grand objective of this 
institution should be adequate and 
proper insurance of the citizens of 
the Nation on the voluntary basis. 
Of course 1 mean citizens in its 
widest and best sense. The more we 
sell the public on life insurance and 
the wider we extend our mantle of 
protection the less anti-selection will 
there be. I doubt if there is the anti- 


selection that there used to be long }; 


ago when insurance was little known 
and appreciated and the soundness 
of the companies had not been 
demonstrated. 

Our underwriting departments 
should therefore take the broadest 
possible view of their profession. 
These departments I think should 
be ‘“‘over-staffed”’ so that there may 
be time for discussion of individual 
cases between senior and junior 
underwriters. This will lead to the 
development of the junior under- 
writer and to his becoming a real 
insurance man. 

The numerical system is a won- 
derful invention but it may be too 
mechanically applied. A modern 
underwriting manual is a very re- 
markable book but is it not generally 
speaking ultra-conservative (it has 
to be) and shouldn’t it be used as a 
reference book rather than one to be 
slavishly followed? Are not its rat- 
ings continually falling out of date‘ 

Remember that if we loosen up 
the ratio of insured life mortality 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Appendix 3 
Graph B IMPROVEMENT IN THE RATE OF MORTALITY FROM 1855 TO 1940 


From United States Census Returns and Experience of United States Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
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The above curves represent the rate of 
37 mortelity per thousand in the general popul- 
ation and among insured lives at the attained age 
of 65. The insured life mortality is ultimate, that 
36 is to say nore than five years away from date of insurance. ae 


Please note that the points representing the actual published 


35 rates of mortality are in circles. The curves were drawn among 
these points in order to show the general trend of improvement 
in mortality. 
3% " 
The sources of the published rates of mortality referred to are 
given in Appendix 1. 
33 
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CURVES REPRFSENTING THY RATIOS OF ULTIMATE INSURED RATF OF NORTALITY 
2 : 
TO POPULATION RATE. OF MORTFLITY 
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From the ratios of ultimete in- 
sured rates of mortality to pop- 
uletion rates of nortelity we 
make the following deductions: 


Age 65 - A tendency to become 
more strict in selection, 
notebly from 1910 to 1935, 
with a possible tendency 
towards being liberal agein. 

Age 55 - A tendency to become 
less strict in selection from 
1890 to 1920 und then a tend- 
ency from 1920 to 1940 to be- 
come more strict. 

Age 45 - A tendency to become 
less strict in selection, 
notably from 1915 to 1940, 

Age 35 - A tendency to become 
less strict in selection, 
notably from 1915 to 1940, 

ge 25 - & tendency to becone 
more strict in selection, 
notebly from 1920 to 1940. 


15% 


65% 


55% 


The circled points represent the percentage retios of insured life to 
popul: tion mortality shown in Table 3. 
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laugh at a cold— and PNEUMONIA may laugh at you! 


OTS OF people think “it’s just a little 
j cold.” But that little cold can use 
up a lot of your body’s resistance 
against disease. 


sinusitis, tonsillitis, or bronchitis. 


If you take the simple precautions 
below, chances are good that you won’t 
be one of the thousands of victims of 
pneumonia this winter—or one of the 
countless victims of other frequent com- 
plications of respiratory infections, 


People who are already weakened by 
colds make easier targets for such seri- 
ous diseases as pneumonia, influenza, 








When a cold strikes . 
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. . go to bed if possible. At least stay 
indoors and rest all you can. It may help to take a hot 

















‘ You must go to work? Remember that you may inflict 
e your cold on others. If you really must, then wear warm, 
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e bath, or soak your feet in hot water, and drink a hot lem- protective clothing. Avoid drafts and sudden chilling. wot 
onade before retiring. Be sure to avoid chilling. Keep your sneezes and coughs covered up. rece 
est 
um: 
ano 
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Drink large quantities of milk, fruit juice, and plain water. Treat that sore throat to a gargle. For a homemade gaf- | the 
3 Take a laxative if needed. 4 gle, add a teaspoonful of salt or bicarbonate of soda to 
° a glass of warm water. 
] 
If your cold seems more severe But, an ounce of prevention is still Salts hhaincsadiedimmaldiain aia aaa the 
than usual, or if it starts with ach- worth a pound of cure. Do your be 
ing, chilliness, and fever, call the best to avoid colds. Watching your ° . oby 
doctor without delay. Pneumonia __ diet will help. Get plenty of vita- M é t, tT opolit an Lif 4 me 
may be indicated. mins, fruits, and leafy vegetables. s 
Most forms of pneumonia and Eat better breakfasts. Don’t skimp /nsurance Company “ 











certain other respiratory infections on your sleep. Dress warmly and (A MUTUAL COMPANY) tou 
are often successfully treated with avoid chilling. Get regular exercise to 
sulfa drugs—particularly if diag- _ —some of it outdoors. And keep Frederick H. Ecker, ons tha 
nosed early. Remember, sulfadrugs away from snifflers. - peerage st aecnta yw for 
should be ta'en only when pre- Metropolitan will gladly send — bef 
scribed by a doctor. you its free booklet “Respiratory 1 MADISON AVE., NEw York 10, N. Y. to 
Diseases.” prc 
pa 
to 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan in | ha 
the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines with a 
‘ total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday JA 





Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, National Geo 


graphic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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NSURANCE actuaries, so a well-known evening 

newspaper recently assured us, are constantly cal- 

culating what rates of premium to charge for danger- 
ous occupations. As applying to Britain and to life 
insurance, it is to be regretted that that simply is not 
true. The assessing of premiums for occupational risks 
in this country, if one may be permitted to generalise, 
has been very much the reverse of scientific, and it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to suggest that in 
recent years competition has very often been the great- 
est influence in it. Whether that has resulted in premi- 
ums which are “‘cut to the bone” is, however, quite 
another question. If we are not very much mistaken 
there are very few dangerous occupations in regard 
to which actuaries would pretend to be able to answer 
it. 

This lack of concern as to the additional mortality 
attaching to dangerous occupations and also subnormal 
“health” conditions has indeed been a feature of British 
actuarial policy, and is the more noticeable when com- 
parison is made with what has been done by actuaries 
in America. This is no new suggestion. It has fre- 
quently been admitted by actuaries, amongst whom, how- 
ever, there is sharp difference of opinion as to the 
urgency of the problem and the possibility of supplying 
the omission from available data. 


Before and After War 


In the matter of aviation, in connection with which 
the statement quoted above was made, there can hardly 
be room these days for difference of opinion, for it is 
obvious that as the result of vast expenditure in experi- 
ment and development, which would never had been 
possible in the time under peace conditions, and of the 
tremendous accumulation of experience in the past 
four years, aviation is now on quite a different plane 
to what it was before the war. It is true, of course, 
that had we known the correct premium to charge 
for the inclusion of all aviation risks in life insurance 
before the war we should have been better equipped 
to form an idea as to the proper charge for the same 
protection after the war; but as no actuary in any 
part of the world had this information it is purposeless 
to debate how much better off its possession might 
have made us. 
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BRITISH AVIATION VIEW 


Actually, we should imagine, it would have made 
no practical difference whatever. For life insurance 
never has yearned to be able to cover all flying risks, 
and what has happened during the war will not, we 
think, have made it any more anxious to undertake 
such a responsibility. That is not the kind of service 
it exists to render. Its business is to serve the general 
public, the average citizen. Those who must run ex- 
cessive risks can generally obtain protection against 
them elsewhere—at Lloyd’s, for example. It is no part 
of a life office’s duty to compete with such institutions 
for such specialised business. 


Attitude of Life Offices 


In the matter of ordinary passenger aviation the 
practice of most offices before the war was_broad- 
minded and generous. For the ordinary premium, 
which even in the financial conditions then ruling was 
sometimes less than it was before aviation came into 
the picture at all, the person insured was held covered 
while travelling as a fare-paying passenger on any 
recognised air-line in the United Kingdom and gen- 
erally also in Northern Ireland. Sometimes the geo- 
graphical limits were even wider. Such conditions 
in policies issued before the war still hold. They are 
not affected by what has happened since. But con- 
ditions in insurances issued during the war have often 
been modified, and what is to be the attitude of life 
offices to this question after the war is an interesting 
theme for speculation. 


Major Changes 


As a preliminary to discussing it we might with ad- 
vantage attempt to set down-the major changes in 
aviation which the war may be expected to have brought 
about. It would seem that they can. be listed thus: 
Increased engine power and reliability. 
Greatly increased speed. 

Greatly increased range. 

Greatly heightened ceilings. 

Much improved powers of lifting. 

. Greater reliance on multiple-engined machines. 

Much improved methods of communication. 
(Continued on next page) 
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ANOTHER 
STEP FORWARD 
by 
GUARDIAN 





Tus stimulating new booklet, “Is 
This for You?” gives prospective 
women underwriters a down-to-earth 
description of and a realistic means 
of measuring their chance of success 
in life insurance as a career. 


Recently issued to Guardian’s Man- 
agers, the booklet is one of the many 
sales and recruiting aids available to 
The Guardian Field through our 
Women’s Section, directed by Bea- 
trice Jones, C.L.U., of the Agency 
Department. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office—New York City 


A Mutual Company 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 


Established 1860 
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BRITISH AVIATION VIEW—Continued 


8. (We imagine) 
nique. 

9. Greatly improved rescue facilities 
dinghies, etc. 

10. A much wider recognition by the general pub- 
lic of the advantages of flying as a means of 
transport and a much increased use of it be- 
cause of a reduction in cost. And last, but 
by no means least, 

11. Much improved technique in coping with bad 
weather conditions, both in the air and when 
coming in to land on an airfield. 


Improved navigational tech- 





parachutes, 


Some of them are so obvious that in themselves they 
hardly call for comment. Nevertheless, while on the 
whole it is obvious that a tremendous advance has 
been made, it is necessary to consider to what extent 
these changes may have made the aviation risk for 
life insurance a more manageable proposition. 


Increased Safety 


Some of them are so obvious that in themselves they 
11,6. especially when in combination. The way in 
which multiple-engined machines manage to return 
safely to base, often many hundred of miles, after 
having one or more of their engines put out of action 
is very impressive, and the ability to communicate with 
other machines and with stations on the ground much 
increases the chances of rescue in the event of a forced 
landing having to be made in sparsely populated country 
or in the sea. At a first glance also it might seem that 
there can be little doubt as to the benefits of No. 9, but 
on second thought there may be doubt about it. The 
number of lives which have been saved by parachutes 
and dinghies during the war must be very large, but 
that is amongst a personnel who have been trained in 
their use. It does not follow that untrained passengers 
would be equally successful, indeed it may be assumed, 
we imagine, that they would not; nor could many 
passengers be accommodated in the rubber dinghies 
now carried. At the very worst, however, passengers 
would be none the worse off for these aids to rescue, 
and when the machines have not to take great tonnages 
of bombs it may be possible for larger and more service- 
able boats to be carried by machines which travel any 
substantial distances over water. 


Factor of Range 


Increased range would seem to cut two ways. On 
the one hand it increases the safety margin on long 
journeys and on the other it may be a temptation to 
undertake longer distances. These two may over all 
cancel each other out; but over journeys of medium 
length the margin of safety presumably will be m- 
proved. ; 

Much the same could possibly be said of No. 5. If 
the improvement in lifting capacity is all to be applied 
towards increasing the safety of passengers it will 
a great advantage. However, it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that it will. Much may depend on how post-war 
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aviation is developed; whether passenger traffic and 
goods traffic will be kept entirely separate or whether 
they will, in many instances be combined. In any event, 
presumably the machines will be designed to meet the 
special requirements, and regulations will no doubt 
be enforced controlling the margin of safety that must 
be retained when machines are fully loaded. 

Take them all together there can be no doubt that 
the risks incurred by passengers in flying will have 
been very much reduced when considered in relation to 
a flight of a particular kind. Thus, the increase in 
reliability, range, weather technique, and navigation, 
coupled with the greater number of airfields that will be 
available, should very largely reduce the risk of flying 
in the United Kingdom. They will reduce also the risk 
of transatlantic flights. But this advantage may very 
largely be negatived by the attempt to do too much. 


Unfavorable Factors 


But there are other less favourable possible condi- 
tions to be considered. In the first place, there is likely 
to be a large increase in civil flying. The number of 
planes in the air and taking off from and returning to 
airfields may be very much greater than before the 
war, and though it may seem absurd at this stage to 
begin thinking of possible dangers of congestion, it is 
none the less true, we fancy, that the risk cannot be 
left out of consideration, more especially as the greater 
number of machines in the air the greater the probability 
that some of the pilots will at times be careless. The 
wonderful way in which huge numbers of machines 
have been employed during the war on single operations, 
entailing all converging to one small target area, gener- 
ally at night, may incline one to take this risk too lightly. 


» It is very necessary to bear in mind, however, that in 


such operations the pilots employed are only those who 
have been trained to such work, that the movements of 
the various sections or squadrons are worked out very 
carefully to a time-table, and that even so the risks they 
take, quite apart from those provided for them by the 
enemy, are not insignificant. 

There is also the consideration that, whereas before 
the war the chances of the average policyholder engag- 
ing in aviation were comparatively small, so that an 
office permitting passenger aviation within the limits 
of the United Kingdom was taking relatively little risk, 
after the war many more people are likely to be flying, 
so that the risk in the aggregate may be very much 
greater, even though the risk to the individual may be 
very much less. 


Life Insurance Planning 


In these circumstances, what are the life offices likely 
to do? It is an interesting question to speculate about, 
certainly, but by no means an easy one to answer. 
Perhaps it may help to get to closer grips with it if we 
try to imagine the attitude towards it likely to be taken 
by the general public. It would seem that one is not 
risking much in predicting that in general there will 
be a strong feeling that, as aviation is so much safer 
than it was, the risk must be carried by life insurance 

(Continued on the next page) 
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With high taxes, increased 
living costs and a ceiling 
on wages and salaries. 
enough money can still be 
saved to pay for life insur- 
ance. 


This is a point that 
interests the buying 
public today and the ad. 
at the right is one of a 
strong series running in 
newspapers to assist 
Great-West Life repre- 
sentatives towards this 
end. 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG — CANADA 
Business In Force — Over $830,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE — ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 
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“ORGANIZED PLANNING” — 






fulfilling their 





lanning 





Every month U. C. agents are supplied with 
a copy of “Organized Planning” by the 
home office. This booklet does much more 
than show a record of the day by day calls, 
interviews, names of new prospects, calls 
on centers of influence and sales made. 


Monthly totals are entered into the an- 
nual copy of “Organized Planning” also 
provided for each U. C. agent. This be- 
comes a permanent record and enables the 
agent to see his progress toward attaining 
his annual sales goal. 


“Organized Planning” is yet another ex- 
ample of the planned efforts of Union Cen- 
tral to help its agents work efficiently and 
smoothly . . . to increase their sales and 
thus enjoy a better living. It’s another rea- 
son why U. C. is known as “an agents’ com- 


pany.” 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
over $475,000,000 in assets 


“a working sales aid to help 
U. C. Agents stay on schedule 
sales goals! 


BRITISH AVIATION VIEW—Continued 


and as life offices were prepared to carry passenger 
traffic in the United Kingdom before the war without 
additional charge, they must at least do so again. This 
is just the kind of demand which finds wide enthusiastic 
support and, we should imagine, it might be very diff- 
cult for the life offices not to concede the point even if 
they wished otherwise. 

But what about the much greater range of planes 
and the greatly increased scope this offers for passenger 
traffic? Assuming for the sake of argument that pas- 
senger traffic in the United Kingdom is conceded, will 
the Offices be able to withstand a demand that the geo- 
graphical limits be extended perhaps to the Continent 
of Europe and perhaps very much farther afield? After 
all, it may be argued, His Majesty the King has flown 
from Britain to Italy and back via Africa even in war- 
time. Mr. Churchill, than whom no individual is more 
valuable to the nation, has several times flown the 
Atlantic ; ministers and statesmen almost every day are 
engaging in long flights which before the war were 
either out of the question or were only to be under- 
taken at very considerable risk; if that is possible, 
surely the life offices cannot refuse to grant cover for 
similar flights. 

Well, that may be; but for all that, surprising acci- 
dents do still happen even in most unexpected and 
unlikely circumstances; and when they do occur the 
loss of life is frequently all the greater because the 
machines now carry so many more people than they did. 
Aviation is not yet as safe as motoring, and motoring, 
so far as risks to the passengers and drivers are con- 
cerned, would involve virtually no risks at all were it 
not for “congestion,” which as yet is hardly felt by 
aviation. i , 


Individual Flying Uncontrollable 


At the same time, it seems fair to argue that as con- 
ditions are now, there would be little apparent reason 
for distinguishing between passenger travel in_ the 
United Kingdom and passenger traffic between the 
United Kingdom and countries on the Continent where 
distance is not excessive, the landing grounds adequate 
and well equipped, and the distance to be covered over 
water small. Some extension of concessions in that 
direction would seem quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility. The difficulty, once the limits of the United 
Kingdom are relinquished, will be to set other limits as 
effective. It might not be as easy to draw the line once 
the passage of the Channel is permitted. 

As to other forms of aviation, we should imagine they 
will be sternly excluded. In course of time personal 
flights may become safe and common, but that time 
will not come for a bit yet, unless we are much mis- 
taken, and testing and stunt-flying will always involve 
unusual risks, because pilots are always trying to do 
something just a little harder than has been tried before. 
There also lies one of the main difficulties in connection 
with individual or private flying: it is uncontrolled. The 
insurance company will always be at the mercy of the 
pilot, and the pilot very largely at the mercy of his 





inclination to make experiments.—The Review London. 
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WHAT FOR 


HIS is your annual meeting. 

You are gathered here for a 

three-fold purpose—to exchange 
ideas, to gather new ones, and to 
have a good time. 

Your Chairman, Mr. Thiemann, 
suggested that I talk on the women’s 
market. I couldn’t find anything 
new on the women’s market. I read 
everything available. To summarize 
it very briefly, statistics seem to 
prove that the women’s market has 
increased 18% in the last two years 
and is now 35% of the total con- 
tracts written—but the contract is 
one-half the size of the average con- 
tract sold to men. The only thing 
brought out in the various surveys 
I have read is that women’s busi- 
ness apparently has a better persist- 
ency than men’s—a better persist- 
ency ratio of about 50%. Frankly, 
this surprised me. 





A Survey 


I believe the opportunity is here 
and it lies within you to do it—to 
make insurance advertising the most 
vital, interesting, and thought-arrest- 
ing copy in any magazine. I believe 
you have the ability. Because you 
haven’t done so to date is not your 
fault. It is the companies themselves 
who are conservative and haven't 
a definite enough policy. I may be 
leading with my chin, but I want to 
tell you some of the things I found 
out as a result of my one-man re- 
search job. 

Just so there won’t be any possi- 
bility of your misunderstanding my 
purpose, let me quote from Walt 
Whitman: “Have you learned les- 
sons only of those who admired you 
and were tender with you and stood 
aside for you? Have you not learned 
great lessons from those who braced 
themselves against you and disputed 
the passage with you?” 

In making my survey, I talked 
with men and women of all ages, 
in various income brackets, with 
different occupations and different 
viewpoints—from college professors 
to the so-called man in the street. 
Here is the question I asked: 
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“What do you think of life in- 
surance advertising in national mag- 
azines ?” 

There was a painful similarity in 
the answers to my question. Many 
answered. “Why, I never read in- 
surance advertising.”’ When I asked, 
“Why?” the answer was, “Well, 
there isn’t enough eye-appeal,” or, 
“There isn’t enough interest,” or, 
“Tt doesn’t tell an arresting enough 
story.” 


Four Exceptions 


There were four companies that 
almost everyone remembered. The 
first was the Metropolitan with their 
health campaign. The second was 
the Prudential. One woman told me 
there was a time when she worried 
about their slogan STRONG AS 
THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR— 
because she was scared to death that 
Gibraltar was going to fall—and 
what would the Prudential do then. 
I judge the Prudential had the same 
idea because about the time of the 
beginning of the war, the Prudential 
changed its advertising radically. 
The other two companies that the 
general public seemed to be con- 
scious of was the National Life and 
its historical campaign, and Phoenix 
in its advertising of income. 

Three different men—all of whose 
opinions were especially valuable 
said, each in his own way, “What 
for and why do life insurance com- 
panies advertise? They certainly 
can’t expect to sell life insurance by 
advertising.” I answered, “No, but 
they are creating good-will and good 
public relations.” To that one of 
them said, “Maybe, but I think most 
of it falls short!” To which I an- 





Company 


swered, “Oh, no, you don’t mean 
that.”” “Yes, I do,” he said 
a lawyer! ! 

So I said, “Give me the name of 
some corporations which you think 
have done a particularly good job 
in public relations.”” | received two 
names—The American Telephone 
Company and the American Rail- 
roads with the enthusiastic comment 
that they both had done the job of 
selling the idea that they were an 
economic necessity! ! 


he was 


Cooperation Needed 


Is there anyone here who wouldn't 
agree that insurance is a far greater 
economic necessity than telephones 
or transportation? What has made 
our War Bond drives succeed? Co- 
operation by all of us in each town, 
city, or state. Why don’t we all get 
together and plug one thing in life 
insurance as the best income produc- 
ing property that civilized man ever 
devised? Life insurance is preferred 
property. It is the only property 
that needs no management to admin- 
ister. Life insurance is the only 
property that has a self-completing 
plan. It is the only property avail- 
able to 97% of our people to assure 
them of an independent retirement. 

None of us has done such a good 
job in guaranteeing life income to 
Johnnie Q. Public and his family, 
because of many reasons too numer- 
ous to mention, but we can do a 
beautiful job if the companies would 
cooperate completely and plan their 
advertising to plug one idea for a 
year. For example, insurance as 
income. Another year, have all of 
them plan to build prestige for their 

(Continued on the next page) 
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What For and Why—Continued 


representatives. Explain that insur- 
ance is a custom-made job. It must 
fit and feel right to work properly 
and only a person trained to service 
the buyer can fit his individual needs 
properly! Another year, talk about 
taxes and the advantage that in- 
surance income has in spendable 
dollars. Another year, have the com- 
panies talk about father and son in- 
surance. For example: “Mr. Cabot, 
if I could show you an insurance 
program worth $1,000 which you 
could buy for $350, would you be 
interested? Mr. Cabot, I can’t do 
this for you, but you can do this for 


your son and save him $650.00 a 
year! !” Another year have the 
companies all join together and talk 
Pension Plans and how they inte- 
grate with Social Security. 


Income Problem 


The one big problem 97% of our 
people face is income for the future. 
Spendable dollars built by the man 
himself for his family and for his 
children is the independence rock 
our forefathers dreamed. 

You can help this dream come 
true—if you will all pull together. 
If your companies will sell one idea 
at a time—for a long enough period, 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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Founded 1967 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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you even might educate some of the 
legal profession who “Don’t believe 
in life insurance.” 


Keeping Dollars 


Here is a pertinent fact that seems 
to me might be applied: It takes ten 
times as much effort to keep your 
dollar after you make it than it does 
to make it. The life insurance .com- 
pany is the planner and helps to keep 
what you save for the time you need 
it most. If you put $100 into pre- 
miums in the life insurance com- 
pany, you have put one cent only 
into each of ten thousand invest- 
ments. Anyone knows that the first 
principle of investment is security 
and the test of security is diversifi- 
cation. You have it in insurance 
above everything else. Advertise the 
value that is inherent in all life in- 
surance companies. 

Do you know anyone who would 
agree that life insurance advertising 
has done this job to date? Every 
person with whom I talked seriously 
on this matter sooner or later agreed 
that primarily the job of life insur- 
ance advertising was to create good 
public relations and that with the 
exception of the Metropolitan, it has 
not been done as a whole. Now, this 
is not my opinion, you understand. 
This is the opinion of the layman. 


Existing Prejudices 


One of the criticisms that I had 
more than any other and who used 
to be with an advertising agency 
said, “What about the attitude of 
the man who writes the copy for 
life insurance advertising? Has he 
really bought the life insurance idea? 
Has anyone taken him home for a 
week-end and spent the time to try 
to sell him the important personal 
and social values of life insurance? 
Does he really have the picture ot 
that which he is attempting to sell 
or is it simply to him one more 
account? Does he in his day’s work 
write copy for a tractor, then for 
tomato juice, and long-about sun- 
down for a life insurance company, 
looking at each in the same some- 
what indifferent way, relying upon 
his technique to get his story 
across ?” 

I asked another question: “What 
do you think the motivating prin- 
ciple behind life insurance advertis- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HE title of this talk, “Selling 

the Juvenile Market,” was used 

for the reason that there are 
many different groups which have 
to be sold in connection with the 
distribution of Juvenile Insurance. 
All types of merchandising have 
been fascinating to members of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. The meetings of this great 
organization have invariably in- 
cluded speakers who were experts 
in the advertising, sales promotion, 
and merchandising of commodities 
and services other than life insur- 
ance. The advertising agency man 
has heard it said many times, “Yes, 
but my business is different from 
other businesses,” and I often find 
myself saying the same thing about 
the life insurance business. Yet, I 
am convinced that at least our prob- 
lems with regard to merchandising, 
advertising, and selling are funda- 
mentally and basically different from 
those of marketing tangibles. To at- 
tempt to make my point in a very 
brief exposition: The manufacturer 
decides to produce a certain article, 
it is sold to the trade, and consumer 
advertising is used to create public 
acceptance of the brand name; the 
public goes to the retail outlet and 
asks for this article by name and 
will refuse to accept a substitute. 


Selling Process 


*Now let us examine the mer- 
chandising procedure which we who 
are charged with the responsibility 
of advertising and distributing life 
insurance must go through. I be- 
lieve you will see the reason for 
my saying that there are many and 
various groups or bodies which must 
be sold in connection with the dis- 
tributing function. There are un- 
doubtedly some companies repre- 
sented in this room that do not 
write insurance from age zero. 
There are many others who do have 
this valuable product available. The 
National Life of Vermont is just 
now in the process of developing 
insurance from age zero, but policy 
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Juvenile Market 


by D. BOBB SLATTERY, Superintendent of Agencies, 


National Life Insurance Company, Vt. 


forms and so forth have not yet 
been completed, and therefore it is 
not at this time available to our 
field or to the insuring public. (I 
am hoping that it will be in the very, 
very near future.) Therefore, it 
might be helpful to those of you 
whose companies do not now have 
Juvenile Insurance from age zero 
to review the various selling proc- 
esses required in making this form 
of insurance available through your 
respective companies. 

We have three groups to which 
we must merchandise our product 
and, in the sequence of doing the 
selling job, they are listed as follows: 

(1) Merchandising to the Home 
Oftice 

(2) Merchandising to the Field 

(3) Merchandising to the Public 


Merchandising to the Home Office 


Of course the first step in the 
merchandising process is the convic- 
tion on your part and on the part of 
all agency officers that Juvenile In- 
surance—and when I refer to Juv- 
enile Insurance in this paper, I 
am speaking of insurance from age 
zero—is a form of protection which 
should be supplied by the ordinary 
companies for the benefit of the 
public. Naturally, this must be our 
basic and fundamental philosophy 
on any plan of insurance. All other 
considerations are of secondary im- 
portance, for our prime purpose is 
to fill the needs of the public. I be- 
lieve that those of us in the distri- 
buting departments can well have the 
conviction that Juvenile Insurance 
is necessary to adequately fill com- 
plete family life insurance needs. 
Then it must be merchandised to 
the executive management of the 
company. 


There are many negative ap- 
proaches to this subject—but nega- 
tive thoughts are poisonous thoughts. 
They are like weeds, of no value, 
but to be eradicated. So we will 
not dwell: on the negatives which 
may be advanced by certain non- 
merchandising departments. The 
facts are: (1) mothers and fathers 
want to insure a young baby; (2) 
an insurance and_ savings plan 
started at an early age has tremend- 
ous value; (3) as the child grows 
older, principles of thrift can early 
be inculcated into the mind. 

Time naturally does not permit 
the recounting of all of the ramifica- 
tions in the merchandising of Ju- 
venile Insurance to the Home Office, 
but the objections to be overcome 
fall into about the same categories as 
does anything else that has to do 
with something new or different. 
Nevertheless, this is the first step 
in the merchandising process and 
after this home office sale has been 
completed, then there is the prepara- 
tion of the policy and the rates, and 
the approval by the various states. 
Of course we know that there are 
certain restrictions with regard to 
this form of insurance, varying in 
the several states. 


Merchandising to the Field 


It is well for us to always re- 
member that our biggest job is to 
sell ideas to our field—and to try to 
keep it sold on these ideas. In life 
insurance, the sale is first made in 
the agent’s mind. An agent does 
not sell to a prospect whom he thinks 
he cannot sell. To be positive, an 
agent sells .» the prospect whom he 
thinks he can sell. This is easily 
proved when we look back at the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Juvenile Market—Continued 


sales spurts which have come in 
companies when the settlement op- 
tions were to be changed or the rates 
were to be changed, or during a 
contest, or in qualifying for the 
conventions that we used to hold. 
If the agent is enthusiastic and mo- 
tivated, he gets the business. There 
is no problem in stimulating his in- 
terest in Juvenile Insurance at this 
time, for I believe that most com- 
panies that do not have this form 


from their agents. However, we do 
have the problem of keeping them 
sold on the idea, and that should be 
part of our plan—keeping them 
sold. As a matter of fact, we might 
do well to look back at some of the 
items which were at one time con- 
sidered so essential to the success 
of a field organization, and then 
see just how much they were ac- 
tually used in the years that fol- 
lowed. 

Lewis Hendershot, of the Berk- 
shire, made a marvelous presentation 


of protection have heard about it 


on Juvenile Insurance at the Eastern 
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RESERVATION 


The preservation of a life insurance 
program intact when the insured 
? becomes totally and permanently 
“‘;¢ disabled is difficult, if not impossible, 

- if regular premium payments have to 
be continued. Yet at such a time the 
need for the protection is greater than 
ever before. 

That is why the Waiver of Premium 
Disability Benefit is automatically 
included in Prudential Ordinary poli- 
cies issued at standard rates—to either 
men or women—at no specific extra 
charge. The protection is protected. 























Round Table in March 1944, and ] 
would suggest that it would do us 
all good to re-read his paper. He 
gave some very fine points, backed 
by sound research in facts, show- 
ing the tremendous increase in sales, 
both by number and by volume, of 
Juvenile Insurance. Incidentally, | 
wish to publicly thank at this time 
all of the men who so splendidly and 
actively cooperated with me when | 
wrote to them to find out what their 
companies were doing in connection 
with Juvenile Insurance. 

When Juvenile Insurance, just 
like any other idea, is announced to 
the field, there is an initial spurt of 
enthusiasm, but I would recommend 
that quarterly some publicity and 
promotion be given to sell and re-sell 
your field organization on this im- 
portant market. 


3,000,000 in 44 


It is such a splendid market that 
we can become very enthusiastic 
about it. A man may not be inter- 
ested in talking about himself, or he 
may not want any more life insur- 
ance for himself, but you ask him 
about his boy Jim with a sin- 
cere interest, and he will start talk- 
ing. This not only applies to fathers, 
but it also applies to grandfathers, 
so the agent should be urged and 
advised to go over his complete list 
of clients and prospects and make 
a definite, organized approach on 
Juvenile Insurance. The field and 
the market are really tremendous. 
It is estimated that over three million 
babies will be born in 1944 and the 
birth rate is on the incline. There 
are approximately thirty million 
white children under age sixteen, 
according to the 1940 census figures. 
It is revitalizing to any agent to 
bring new, young blood into his 
prospect file. 

Perhaps one reason why I| am so 
enthusiastic about Juvenile Insur- 
ance is that I have seen the value of 
it from my own personal standpoint. 
My older boy has a policy in a great 
company in Philadelphia that was 
taken when he was ten years of age. 
He has worked to pay some of the 
premiums on that policy, the cash 
value is constantly increasing, the 
dividends are left to accumulate, the 
policy is nearly nine years old now, 
and the values are there if he needs 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CONFERENCE DRAFTING 
SUBSTANDARD FORM 


ORK has begun on the prepa- 

ration of a manual and uni- 
form policy for substandard busi- 
ness, the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference _ states. 
The scope of activity will be limited 
to risks now declined or terminated 
by the average company. Impaired 
risks retained in force under pres- 
ent underwriting procedures will not 
be considered substandard. A uni- 
form policy is considered necessary 
for the gathering of experience data 
on such risks. Limits of indemnity 
and periods payable will be at rea- 
sonably low levels. It is hoped that 
substandard coverage can be offered 
as a service, without competitive 
elements. 

The conference now reports 130 
member companies, following ad- 
mission to membership of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California. 


MEDICAL INSURANCE 
OPPORTUNITY SEEN 


A* UNLIMITED opportunity 
exists for private insurance car- 
riers to write medical insurance, 
according to a report by H. E. 
Curry of the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company 
presented to a meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence at Chicago, November 16 and 
17. Mr. Curry, who is chairman of 
the conferences Medical Insurance 
Committee, stated that “coverage 
must be broadened and the field 
should be entered aggressively with 
a uniform program as soon as prac- 
report emphasizes 
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that a complete understanding 
among carriers, insureds and the 
medical profession is essential to 
prevent abuses. A recommendation 
for liberalization and broadening of 
hospital policies was contained in a 
report filed by the Hospital Insur- 
ance Committee, of which I. A. 
Weaver, Hoosier Casualty Com- 
pany, is chairman. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
LOSS STUDY ASKED 


REPORTING of loss ratios on 

each line of accident and health 
insurance for a three-year period is 
recommended to the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
in a report by Maynard R. Garrison 
(California), chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Accident and Health Com- 
mittee. The recommendation was a 
part of a sub-committee report, 
adopted by the convention, and is 
aimed at lines producing ex- 
tremely low loss ratios. Each state 
insurance commissioner is asked to 
request the three-year by-lines ex- 
perience data at his discretion. The 
report directs attention to the study 
of experience of disability insurers 
made by Professor Ralph H. 
Blanchard of Columbia University, 
which it states will be published in 
the near future. 


NEW AVIATION FORM ON 
SELECTIVE BASIS 


HE American Casualty Com- 

pany, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
has issued a new aviation accident 
policy, announced as a “Selective” 
form. Passengers or pilots in any 
“NC” licensed aircraft are covered 
in any of the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, or in 
Canada, Newfoundland and the 
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West Indies, over established land 
routes. Limits are $100,000 for 
death and dismemberment, $5,000 
for medical reimbursement, and 
$500 for weekly indemnity. The 
policy may be extended to cover all 
non-occupational accidents for an 
additional premium. 

The insuring clause covers “‘ac- 
cidental bodily injury”. Death or 
dismemberment may occur within 
120 days of the accident, and 30 
days are allowed for the develop- 
ment of disability. Passenger cov- 
erage is not voided by actions of 
the pilot in acrobatic flying, stunt 
flying, ete. 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 
EXTENDED 


N EXTENSION of. benefits 

has been announced by the As- 
sociated Hospital Service of New 
York, effective December 1, 1944, 
under which subscribers will re- 
ceive 21 full benefit days, plus 90 
additional discount benefit days, for 
ach separate illness. Previously, 
coverage had been for such 21 and 
90 day periods in any one contract 
year. Maternity, tonsil and adenoid 
cases are excluded from the in- 
creased benefits. A further benefit 
will be provided by cash allowance 
of $7.25 for operating room service 
where subscribers do not become 
bed patients. 

Applications for enrollment during 
the month of November totaled 71,- 
164, the largest total for any one 
month in the history of the organi- 
zation, and more than 1,750,000 sub- 
scribers are now in the plan. Ap- 
proximately 8,000 of the November 
total was directly traceable to the 
temporary lifting of non-group en- 
rollment received up to December 
15, some 44,000 were attributed to 
this factor. 
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— to American fam- 
ilies under maturing life insur- 
ance endowment policies will this 
year reach $350,000,000, it is esti- 
mated by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This is an increase of 35% 
in two years and double the total of 
such payments only six years ago. 
“Endowment life insurance, com- 
bining protection and saving, now 
represents more than one-fourth of 
the total number of policies in 
force,” the Institute said. “There 
are today more than 38,000,000 en- 
dowment policies in force, repre- 
senting more than $26,000,000,000 


of insurance, and these are now 
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progress, we’ve come 
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previous year.... 
Total Assets....... 
Increase over 
previous year.... 
Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders ...... 
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Insurance in Force. . 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


Our “know how” for success is success 
itself, for nothing succeeds like success. 
After thirty-nine years of consistent 


Factually speaking—here is our 
1943 success record: 
Gross Income for 1943 $ 


‘ 4,113,050.86 


‘ 18,186.933.52 


Aimertcan 


paying off at the rate of more than 
800,000 annually to living policy- 
holders who have completed their 
premium paying periods and are 
now receiving the benefits of their 
foresight.” 


Increased During War 


The purchase of endowment pol- 
icies has increased materially dur- 
ing the war period, reflecting the 
wartime emphasis of saving from 
the increased family incomes, ac- 
cording to an analysis of midyear 
purchases by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. This year, 














to expect it. 


34,467,306.92 
129,200,003.80 


17,426,812.31 


1,252,245.69 
1,123,640,510.00 


131,210,924.00 
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ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


more than one-fourth of all ordi- 
nary insurance policies purchased 
are endowments, compared with 
one-fifth only two years ago. The 
number of endowments purchased 
this year is running 60% ahead of 
two years ago and the amount pur- 
chased, because of a material in- 
crease in the average size endow- 
ment purchased, is up 100%. 

The endowments have become of 
increased interest to all age groups 
and in all income brackets. Today, 
28% of all ordinary juvenile poli- 
cies, on those under age 15, are en- 
dowments ; 29% of all ordinary pol- 
icies bought by those 15-19 years 
old are endowments; and 34% of 
the policies bought by those 20-29 
are endowments. Nearly two-thirds 
of the adult endowment purchases 
were by persons earning under 
$3,000 annually and nearly one-fifth 
were by persons earning under 
$1,500 annually. 

The endowment policies are of 
interest to buyers of both ordinary 
and industrial insurance. There are 
now more than 12,000,000 ordinary 
endowments owned, representing an 
aggregate of $20,000,000,000 insur- 
ance. At the same time, there are 
26,000,000 industrial insurance en- 
dowments of the small unit type, 
representing almost $6,000,000,000 


of insurance. 


Retirement Income Plans 


Retirement income policies, de- 
signed to provide specific income at 
retirement age, have greatly in- 
creased in popularity in the past 
few years, purchases this year run- 
ning double the number during the 
first war year, according to a sur- 
vey on 1944 buyers, made by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. 

At the same time, the average 
size of the retirement income poli- 
cies bought has increased 40%, with 
the result that total amount of life 
insurance of this type being pur- 
chased this year is nearly 150% 
greater than in the first war year. 
Purchases of this type of insurance 
now represent approximately one- 
eighth of all ordinary life insurance 
purchases by adults. 
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"INASMUCH AS .. ." 


ECENTLY, a senior officer of 

the Company received a remark- 
able letter direct from a policyholder 
in Malta. It was not addressed to a 
particular individual by name, but to 
a certain rank, the holder of which 
by universal custom would be known 
to give personal attention to corre- 
spondence so addressed. The letter 
which, with the response, is probably 
unique in the annals of our Com- 
pany’s records, reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“As you might be aware, Sir, our 
Island has made History in the pres- 
ent War, having sustained the 
longest and most terrible siege, and 
bravely withstood continuous aerial 
bombardment by a very determined 
enemy. I have an only child, a girl 
aged 2 years six months. My girl 
was born during the worst part of 
the siege and aerial blitz, but thanks 
to Divine Providence she survived it 
all and is as lively as ever. At her 
age she is beginning to understand 
the meaning of dolls and toys, but 
these are non-existent here now as a 
result of the prevailing conditions. 
Some other small girls enjoy the 
benefit of dolls passed to them by 
their elder sisters, but my daughter, 
by being an only girl, has just to do 
without, or play with a piece of cloth 
with a string around it at one end to 
represent a head. 

[t pains a parent a lot to watch 
helplessly these conditions, and as a 
last resort I considered appealing to 
the generosity and kind heartedness 
of some person in your country, with 
a view to possibly send me one for 
her. Even a used doll which may 
have belonged to a girl who has out- 
grown its use, would be very sin- 
cerely appreciated. As I am un- 
aware of anyone to whom I could 
address my request, I dared en- 
‘croach upon your time, for which I 
beg you to excuse me, and lay the 
reason to the anxiety and interest 
of a parent in his child who wants 
to grow and play whether there be 
a war on or not. 

In sincerely thanking you for your 
attention, I shall indeed be very 
grateful if you will pass my request 
to someone of your acquaintance 
who may be willing to oblige a 
Maltese siege-born child, and earn 
her everlasting prayers and bless- 
ings.” 
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20% of present Big Tree Leaders Club members 
have been with Pacific Mutual less than a year. 


Success comes sooner for the Pacific Mutual 


underwriter, because: 


He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- 

initized, proved process of prospecting and 

merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 

General Agents or Supervisors who are them- 

selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination 
of favorable factors that makes 
for earlier field success. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


“Help Fight Inflation 
—Buy Life Insurance” 


— 





Needless to say, the gentleman 
receiving this remarkable document 
was greatly touched. He took it 
home and read it aloud to his family. 
Almost by the next mail, the follow- 
ing reply was dispatched to Malta: 

“\ . . It was a most unusual letter 
for me to recewe from one of our 
policyholders, and as I myself have 
two small girls I took your letter 
home and read it to them. 

Both my little daughters were ex- 
ceedingly touched by the story of 
your little girl having practically no 
toys nor any dolls and, when I came 


Success 
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to that part of your letter which |} 
stated that your child had for a doll | 
only a piece of cloth with a string | 
around it at one end to represent a 
head, my smaller child promptly pro- | 
duced her very best doll plus some 
extra clothing and blankets for it | 
and insisted that it should be sent to 
your little girl. 


My girls are very anxious that I 
send their love to your little daughter, 
and I sincerely hope that the doll 
reaches her safely.’—Sun Life 
(Canada). 
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STATE 


HE power of the states to tax 

insurance companies now en- 

gaged in whole or in part in 
interstate commerce is part and par- 
cel of the broader question of state 
regulation, since the power of taxa- 
tion implements the regulatory 
powers of the state. That taxation 
of insurance companies very ma- 
ierially affects the economic struc- 
ture of the states cannot be doubted 
when it is realized that in the year 
1943 gross premium taxes on insur- 
ance companies yielded a total of 
approximately $123,000,000. Of 
course, other types of taxes are also 
imposed by the various states, but 
statistics disclose that at least 90 per 
cent of state tax collections from in- 
surance companies come from the 
“gross premium tax.” Accordingly, 
in view of space limitations, | will 
limit this discussion to the status 
of gross premium taxes. 

Without attempting to set forth 
in detail the statutory provisions of 
each of the several states, it can be 
generally stated that all of the states 
now impose gross premium taxes, 
in one form or another, on so-called 
foreign insurance companies, which 
taxes are in the nature of privilege 
taxes and are usually levied “.... 
for the privilege of engaging in busi- 
ness in the state.” 


Fundamental Questions Raised 


Fundamental constitutional ques- 
tions must be answered before the 
perplexing question of the validity 
of the state statutes imposing pre- 
mium taxes can finally be resolved. 
In this regard, the crux of the whole 
potential tax controversy is whether 
foreign insurance companies are 
now deemed to be engaged exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce, other 
than in the state of domestication, 
or whether they are engaged in both 
interstate and intrastate commerce 
among the states; and if the latter, 
to what extent is the business in- 
trastate rather than interstate. The 
answer to this fundamental constitu- 
tional question is most difficult. 
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TAXATION 


Reading the language of Mr. Justice 
Black’s majority opinion, literally, 
it would appear that a foreign in- 
surance company is probably en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate com- 
merce, although many of their ac- 






EDITOR'S NOTE 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
handed down an opinion vacating the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Spector Motor Service v. Walsh (cited in 
the accompanying article) remanding the 
casé to the Federal District Court for further 
proceedings after the determination of cer- 
tain questions with respect to the interpre- 
tation of the Connecticut Statute by the 
Connecticut Courts. The opinion included 
the following significant comment: 

"If Connecticut in fact sought to tax the 
the right to engage in interstate commerce, 
a long course of constitutional history and 
an unbroken line of decisions would indeed 
be brought into question. But even if Con- 
necticut seeks merely to levy a tax on the 
net income of this interstate trucking busi- 
ness for activities attributed to Connecticut, 
questions under the commerce clause still 
remain if only because of what the court 
below called ‘ingenuous provisions as to the 
allocation of net income in the case of busi- 
ness carried on partly without the state.’ " 


by CHARLES W. TYE 
Tax Counsel, 
Maryland Casualty Company 
xz & @ 
tivities are essentially local in char- 
acter. Mr. Justice Black said: 

“ ... This business is not sepa- 
rated into 48 distinct territorial 
compartments which function in 
isolation from each other. Interre- 
lationship, interdependence, and in- 
tegration of activities in all the 
states in which they operate are 
practical aspects of the insurance 
companies’ methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

“A large share of the insurance 
business is concentrated in a com- 
paratively few companies located, 
for the most part, in the financial 
centers of the East. Premiums col- 
lected from policyholders in every 
part of the United States flow into 
these companies for investment. As 
policies become payable, checks and 
drafts flow back to the many states 
where the policyholders reside. 

“The result is a continuous and 
indivisible stream of intercourse 
among the states composed of col- 
lections of premiums, payments of 
policy obligations, and the count- 
less documents and communications 
which are essential to the negotia- 
tion and execution of policy con- 
watts.... 


Silence Alone Not Conclusive 


This language tends to support 
the contention of some constitu- 
tional lawyers that mere silence or 
inaction on the part of the Congress 
does not leave intact and operative 
state regulation and taxation of 
an otherwise nationwide business— 
such as the insurance business. Mr. 
Chief Justice Stone makes the fol- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Taxation—Continued 
lowing observations in this connec- 
tion : 
“.. .. But the immediate and 
only practical effect of the decision 
now rendered is to withdraw from 
the states, in large measure, the reg- 
ulation of insurance and to confer 
it on the national government which 
has adopted no legislative policy 
and evolved no scheme of regula- 
tion with respect to the business of 
insurance. .. .” 


Mr. Justice Black purports to 
anticipate and answer this constitu- 
tional line of reasoning when he 
further stated : 

“And the fact that particular 
phases of an interstate business or 
activity have long been regulated 
or taxed by states has been recog- 
nized as a strong reason why, in 
the continued absence of conflicting 
congressional action, the state regu- 
latory and tax laws should be de- 
clared valid.” 





e Participating 
e@ Non-Participating 
e Salary Savings 
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YOU CAN’‘T OPEN A SAFE 
WITH A CAN OPENER 


... but you can open the doors of more prospects 
with General American Life Multiple Line coverage, 
designed to meet ail the present day life insurance 
needs which agents encounter! Included are: 


e Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
e Group Accident and Sickness 
e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


e Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walter W. Head, President + Saint Louis, Missouri 





e Annuities 
e Sub-Standard 
e@ Group Life 


e Wholesale Insurance 
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Problem Is Not Simple 


However, the problem is not so 
simple of solution, as Mr. Justice 
Black would lead us to believe. Pre- 
serving the rights of the states to 
tax in some way is not the same 
as preserving essentially revenue 
producing gross premiums tax stat- 
utes, as now constituted. Implicit in 
this determination is the question 
of whether a state may now require 
a foreign insurance company, au- 
thorized by its charter to engage 
in lawful commerce among. the 
states, to take out a license for the 
privilege of carrying on its busi- 
ness within the state. The answer 
to this question goes a long way 
toward answering the question of 
the validity of existing gross pre- 
mium taxes, since it is generally 
agreed that these taxes are imposed 
for the privilege of actually engag- 
ing in, business within a state. That 
is, validity would seem to depend 
to a considerable extent upon 
whether a foreign insurance com- 
pany must now seek and whether 
the state may now either grant or 
refuse the privilege of engaging in 
business therein. 


Generally, it can be stated that 
a State in the exercise of its power 
to exclude foreign corporations, or 
in its discretion, to permit them to 
do business within the state under 
such conditions and restrictions as 
it sees fit to impose, may exact a 
license tax from foreign corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate com- 
merce for the privilege of doing 
local or domestic business, provided 
the statute covers only the intrastate 
commerce. However, a state is 
without power to exact a license 
tax from a foreign corporation en- 
gaged exclusively in interstate com- 
merce, or where it is engaged in 
both a domestic and an interstate 
business, for the privilege of con- 
ducting the interstate business ; and 
where the statute makes no dis- 
tinction between the intrastate and 
the interstate business, it is not sus- 
tainable. In this connection, Mr. 
Justice Black, in the SEUA case, 
cited with approval the case of 
Crutcher v. Kentucky, 141 US. 
47, which holds that “. . . . a state 
law is unconstitutional and void 
which requires a party to take out 
a license for carrying on interstate 
commerce, no matter how specious 
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the pretext may be for imposing it.” 
Obviously, the majority of the court 
considers this case still to be the 
established law of the land. 


Engaged Exclusively in Interstate 
Commerce 


If it should ultimately be de- 
termined that foreign insurance 
companies are now engaged exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce, except 
in the state of domestication, then 
the states would probably have no 
inherent right to exclude, although 
certain reasonable qualification and 
deposit requirements would no 
doubt be valid as constituting a 
proper exercise of state police 
power. If this premise is correct, 
then the line of decisions headed 
by Cheney Bros. Co. v. Mass., 246 
U.S. 147; Ozark Pipe Line Corp. 
v. Monier, 266 U.S. 555; Alpha 
Portland. Cement Co. v. Mass., 268 
U.S. 203; Cudahy Packing Co. v. 
Hinkle, 278 U.S. 460; and Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp. v. Ala- 
bama, 288 U.S. 218, establishing the 
principle that a state may not exact 
a tax for the privilege of engaging in 
interstate commerce in a state may 
be held to be controlling with re- 
spect to the constitutional status of 
gross premium taxes, as now con- 
stituted. That these cases may very 
well be decisive is indicated by Mr. 
Justice Jackson, commenting on the 
effects of the SEUA decision, when 
he said: 

“.... This court now is not fully 
agreed as to the effects of the Com- 
merce Clause on state power, but at 
least, the court always has con- 
sidered that if an activity is held 
to be interstate in character a state 
may not exclude, burden, or ob- 
struct it, nor impose a license tax 
on the privilege of carrying it on 
within the state. The holding of the 
court in this case (SEUA case) 
brings insurance within this line 
of decisions restricting state power.” 
(Emphasis Supplied) 

In support of this statement Mr. 
Justice Jackson cites the Alpha 
Portland Cement and Cudahy Pack- 
tng Company cases, supra, thereby 
indicating that the line of cases 
above mentioned are still considered 
to be the established law by the 
present court. 

It is significant, in this regard, 
that the court in the Anglo-Chilean 
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By sinking thousands upon thousands of 
tons of Jap shipping, officers and men of 
American submarine crews have proven to 
be “One Of The Best” fighting groups in the 


entire Pacific area. 


Among insurance companies, Central Life, 
one of the low net cost Life Insurance com- 
panies in the United States, also is recognized 


as “One Of The Best.” 


CENTRAL LIFE 
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Nitrate case, supra, rejected the ar- 
gument that the state could tax be- 
cause the foreign corporation quali- 
fied to do an intrastate business in 
the state, although in fact it did 
only an interstate business. The 
court there stated that its decision 
since the decision in the case of 
New York v. Roberts, 171 U.S. 
658, definitely shows that the power 
of the state to withhold from a 


SOCIETY 


IOWA 


foreign corporation permission from 
exercising its franchise to do busi- 
ness therein does not enable it when 
granting the privilege to burden by 
taxation interstate commerce carried 
on within the state. This distinction 
is apparently still valid, since in 
cases such as Atlantic Refining Co. 
v. Va., 302 U.S. 22, Southern Nat. 
Gas. Corp. v. Alabama, 301 U.S. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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State Taxation—Continued 

148, Atlantic Lumber Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 298 U.S. 553, and others, 
the Supreme Court has consistently 
distinguished the Alpha Portland 
Cement and Anglo-Chilean Nitrate 
cases, supra, by showing that an in- 
trastate business was also conducted. 
In fact, in no cases to date is there 
any affirmative intimation that the 
Supreme Court is ready to overrule 
these long-adhered to decisions, al- 
though the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, in the recent case of Spector 
Motor Service v. Walsh, 139 F. 
(2d) 809 (certiorari granted by the 
Supreme Court), delves into this 
question speculatively. 


Gross Premium Taxes Vulnerable 


Accordingly, assuming arguendo 
that foreign insurance companies 
are now engaged exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce, gross premium 
taxes, as now constituted, are prob- 
ably vulnerable under the broad 
general rule recently restated in 
Commissioner v. Ford Motor Co.., 
308 Mass. 558, 33 NE (2d) 318, 


that since a state cannot tax a 
foreign corporation for the privilege 
of engaging in interstate commerce, 
it cannot exact a privilege tax from 
a corporation that carries on only 
an interstate business. Furthermore, 
a tax purportedly for the privilege 
of doing a local business, measured 
by gross receipts has been held void 
where the local business is an es- 
sential part of interstate commerce. 
Gwin, White & Prince Inc. v. 
Henneford, 305 U.S. 434; South- 
ern Pac. Co. v. Gallagher, 306 U.S. 
167. An analogy may also be drawn 
to the recent case of Mayo v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 441, wherein an 
excise tax imposed directly upon an 
activity of the United States was 
invalidated, after distinguishing sit- 
uations such as in Alabama wv. 
Boozer & King, 314 U.S. 1, where 
the tax was upon agents of the 
United States and thus only an in- 
direct burden. Perhaps there is a 


valid distinction between purely 
governmental activities and indi- 


vidual activities constituting inter- 
state commerce, though both are 
similarly protected by the constitu- 


tion. But, the immunity of inter- 
state commerce from burdensome 
state taxation rests upon the same 
underlying considerations which ap- 
parently still prevail with respect to 
the immunity of governmental ac- 
tivities. 


Amount of Tax Excessive 


In addition to being subject to 
potential attack as privilege taxes, 
gross premium taxes may also be 
vulnerable on the ground that the 
amounts collected bear no reason- 
able relationship to the cost of super- 
vision by the insurance departments 
of the various states. Sprout vw. 
South Bend, 277 U.S. 163; Inter- 
state Transit v. Lindsey, 283 U.S, 
183; and Ingels v. Morf, 300 US. 
290. Indicative of the thinking 
along this line is the statement by 
the Hon. James M. McCormack, 
Commissioner of Insurance of the 
state of Tennessee, at the hearings 
before the Platform Committee of 
the Democratic Convention, to the 
effect that “. ... if the premium 
taxes exceed the cost of operating 
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Six Announcements 


(1) The National Life of Vermont will continue its advertising in three of the mass 
circulation magazines in 1945—Life, Saturday Evening Post, and The American 


(2) The National Life of Vermont will announce early in 1945 a new policy for 
‘Insurance At Age Zero.” 


(3) The National Life of Vermont has just announced its plan to invest in loans to 
veterans for homes under the terms of the new G. I. Bill of Rights. 


(4) The National Life of Vermont has announced substantial ‘“Plus-Sign Business” 
every month for twenty consecutive months. 


(5) The National Life of Vermont announces that it will continue to maintain in 
1945 the same scale of dividend as it paid in 1943 and 1944. 








(6) The National Life of Vermont invites brokerage and surplus business on the 
basis of low net cost and sound financial position. 





VERMONT 


NATIONAL LIFE ‘company MONTPELIER 
PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 
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the insurance department, it is con- 
ceivable that such taxes would be a 


burden on interstate commerce” ; 
and, similarly, in a recent Best’s 
sulletin Service the following quota- 
tion appears: 

“The original theery of the pre- 
mium tax was to defray expenses of 
regulation. Premium volume ex- 
panded so far beyond expectations 
that for many years only a small 
portion of the collections has been 
expended for supervision with the 
bulk Of state taxes on insurance be- 
ing absorbed as general revenue. 
State taxation of interstate com- 
merce for regulatory purposes has 
been recognized by the courts, but 
State taxation of interstate com- 
merce for revenue may well be held 
to burden such commerce unduly.” 
(Emphasis Supplied) 

Available statistics disclose that 
approximately 95 per cent of the 
gross premium tax collections go 
into the general funds of the states, 
and are not used or needed for the 
specific purpose of covering the 


cost of the state insurance depart- 
ments. 
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Some gross premium tax statutes 
may also be held to be unduly bur- 
densorhe on interstate commerce to 
the extent that they discriminate 
between foreign and domestic insur- 
ance companies through a rate 
differential in favor of the domestic 
company. Or they may also be 
objectionable now by reason of 
threatened or actual cumulative tax- 
ation on the same premium dollar 
in more than one state because of 
the different bases of taxation in 
the various states. Best & Co. v. 
Maxwell, 311 U.S. 454; Graybar 
Electric Co. Inc. v. Curry, 308 U.S. 
513; Gwin, White & Prince, Inc. v. 
Henneford, supra; and Western 
Livestock v. Bureau of Revenue, 303 
U.S. 250. It should also be observed 
that if gross premium taxes are 
otherwise objectionable, as now con- 
stituted, they would probably not be 
sustainable as, in effect, valid taxes 
upon property since most gross 
premium tax statutes except from 
the usual “in lieu of” proviso, real 
property taxes. Illinois Central R. 
R. v. Minn., 309 U.S. 157. 





Engaged in Intrastate and 
Interstate Commerce 


If, however, it should ultimately 
be determined that foreign insur- 
ance companies are engaged in both 
interstate. and intrastate commerce 
in the various states, then a some- 
what different approach to the state 
tax problem is required. There is 
no doubt but that states may tax 
a foreign corporation for permission 
to do an intrastate business, but how 
far can such taxation go before it 
unduly burdens interstate com- 
merce? It is apparent from very 
recent decisions that while each case 
will be judged upon its own facts, no 
real or substantial burden will be 
found to arise from state taxation 
unless interstate commerce is, from 
a practical standpoint, regulated. 
impeded, prohibited, discriminated 
against or subjected to cumulative 
burdens not borne by local com- 
merce. 

An analysis of the cases discloses 
that starting with the Western Live- 
stock case, supra, in 1938, the court 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Does “Life Begin 


at 40 


Regardless of whether you be- 
lieve that for an individual it 
"does" or "doesn't," you will 
be interested in knowing that— 


1945 will complete 40 YEARS 
of SERVICE, GROWTH and 
ACHIEVEMENT for the _ IN- 
DIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (A Legal Reserve 
Mutual Company). 


IT is— 


_OLD ENOUGH to be thoroughly 
seasoned and experienced. 


YOUNG ENOUGH to hove the 
vigor and aggressiveness of a 
growing institution. 


LARGE ENOUGH to handle any 
situation or case that may arise 
(over $141,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force and over $38,- 
000,000 in assets). 


SMALL ENOUGH to know its 
associates by their first names 
and give them and their policy- 
holders unusually fine individual 
service. 


IT IS NATIONALLY KNOWN— 
For its low lapse ratio, quality 
assets, high average earnings 
per man, complete kit of pol- 
icies, and as a BUILDER OF 
SUCCESSFUL CAREER UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


A FEW CHOICE GENERAL 
AGENCIES AVAILABLE IN TEXAS 
—dAustin, Corpus Christi, Beau- 
mont, and Marshall. Also, in In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio, lowa, Mich- 
igan and Minnesota. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


EDWARD B. RAUB 
President 


A. H. KAHLER 
2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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belatedly realized that it was unfair 
to relieve interstate commerce of its 
fair share of the local tax burden 
when it stated: “.... It was not 
the purpose of the commerce clause 
to relieve those engaged in inter- 
state commerce from their just 
share of state tax burden even 
though it increases the cost of doing 
the business. . . . ” There the court 
ruled valid a state tax measured by 
gross receipts from the advertising 
of a magazine having an interstate 
circulation where the court could 
not visualize any possibility of other 
states imposing multiple burdens. 
Consistent with its position in the 
Western Livestock case, supra, the 
court invalidated an Indiana gross 
receipts tax which threatened a mul- 
tiple tax burden in the later case 
of Adams Mfg. Co. v. Storen, 304 
U.S. 307. Then in,1940, the court’s 
changing position was further clari- 
fied when it sustained the 2 per cent 
sales tax imposed by New York City 
on sales completed by interstate 
negotiations direct to the purchasers 
in the case of McGoldrick v. Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co., 309 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


1. Life Insurance 

2. Double Indemnity 

3. Triple Indemnity 

4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


ul 


. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 




















U.S. 33. These cases indicate an 
awakening to the inadequacy of for- 
malistic rules of the past; and the 
court’s attitude is further clarified 
in the very recent sales and use tax 
cases decided this summer. 


A Definite Judicial Trend 


These recent cases indicate a 
definite judicial trend which would 
tend to uphold the validity of a state 
tax, measured by gross receipts in- 
cluding receipts from interstate com- 
merce, provided there is a valid tax- 
able subject and the tax is fairly 
apportioned to avoid cumulative tax 
burdens. Probably the court has not 
gone so far as to sustain a direct 
tax on gross receipts from inter- 
state commerce, as distinguished 
from one imposed on a valid subject 
measured by gross receipts, although 
the formalistic distinction between 
the two has lessened in favor of 
sustaining both types if, from an 
economic and practicable standpoint, 
the tax is non-discriminatory and 
could not unduly burden interstate 
commerce. In fact, the court indi- 
cated in the Berwind-White case, 
supra, that the use of categorical 
rules of the past would be limited 
in their application to cases of actual 
discrimination or inequitable taxes 
of a threatened cumulative nature. 

The majority of the court would, 
therefore, invalidate gross receipts 
taxes which potentially permits cu- 
mulative burdens to be imposed on 
interstate commerce ; or a tax which 
actually discriminates between inter- 
state and intrastate commerce; or 
a tax which in its practical economic 
operation unduly burdens interstate 
commerce whether it be a direct 
tax or a tax on a valid subject 
measured by gross receipts; *or a 
tax which taxes the privilege of en- 
gaging in interstate commerce be- 
cause it is interstate. 

This viewpoint is shared by Mr. 
Chief Justice Stone and by Mr. 
Justices Roberts, Reed and Jackson, 
but not, apparently, by Mr. Justice 
Black, Douglas, and possibly Frank- 
furter. These latter jurists have 
gone on record as being opposed to 
any interference with state taxation 
on purely commerce grounds unless 
“|. it discriminates against inter- 
state commerce or is hostile to the 
congressional grant of authority. 
They would tend to limit judicial 
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interference to aggravated cases 
leaving most controversies to be 


solved by congressional action. The 
views of Mr. Justices Murphy and 
Rutledge are not too clear at this 
time, although some light is thrown 
on their thinking by their concur- 
ring and dissenting opinions in the 
recent sales and use tax cases. Mr. 
Justice Jackson’s view is the most 
rigid in protecting interstate com- 
merce from state taxation, as indi- 
cated in his separate concurring 
opinion in the case of Duckworth v. 
Arkansas, 314 U.S. 390. He there 
indicates his emphatic disapproval 
of the notion that sole protection 
of interstate commerce may be left 
to the Congress rather than jointly 
with the judiciary. 

It is, of course, possible that the 
theory of the recent sales and use 
tax cases will be decisive of the 
gross premium tax situation; but 
it should be observed that in those 
cases there was deemed to be suf- 
ficient local activities or events 
(with little, if any, danger of cumu- 
lative burden), not materially af- 
fecting the flow of interstate com- 
merce, as gave a logical basis for 
taxation. Further, the sales and use 
tax situation is not exactly compa- 
rable to the gross premium tax situa- 
tion since usually the purchaser di- 
rectly absorbs the tax and the inter- 
state seller is merely a collecting 
agent. However, the courts would 
probably not completely ignore the 
fact that gross premium taxes have 
been paid by foreign insurance com- 
panies for some seventy-five years 
in determining whether they are 
unduly burdensome, as now con- 
stituted. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, foreign insurance 
companies will no doubt have to pay 
the same amount of taxes for purely 
local transactions and privileges as 
local commerce, but judicial relief 
would appear to be available : 

First: if they are placed at a dis- 
advantage with purely local com- 
petition by being compelled to pay 
multiple state taxes on single inter- 
State transactions where _ similar 
local commerce bears only one tax; 
or 

Second: if they are being taxed, 
in effect for the privilege of engag- 


ing in interstate commerce in the 
States ; or 
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Third: if they are subjected to a 
general privilege tax measured by 
gross premiums, but not properly 
apportioned to reflect purely local 
business, except where there is no 
possibility of the same business be- 
ing taxed in another state ; or 

Fourth: if they are subjected to 
a discriminatory rate or higher rate 
or measure of tax than imposed on 
others, such as domestic companies, 
in the same class. 

Whether existing gross premium 
taxes could meet the foregoing tests 
is problematical. More likely they 
are potentially vulnerable and will, 
in the language of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son’s dissenting opinion, .. Te- 
quire extensive overhauling ... ,” if 
they are to be sustained. I, person- 
ally, doubt that the so-called “judi- 
cial trends” have gone beyond the 
scope of existing tests of validity 
so as to validate taxes for the privi- 
lege of engaging exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce, or for engaging 
in both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, unless the aforesaid rules 
of apportionment and non-discrim- 
ination are met. What should or can 
be done is purely a matter of con- 
jecture at this time, since important 
policy and revenue considerations 
are involved which should not be 
resolved hastily. That legislative 
changes are necessary seems certain, 
and cooperation by the companies 
and the states should be the keynote 
in preserving sound state revenue 
programs. There will, of course, be 
some litigation along the line, but it 
seems to me that protracted litiga- 
tion is not the long-range solution 
to the problem. Probably, we should 
“make haste slowly.” 


From an address before the Conference on 
Taxation of the National Tax Association. 


OHIO MUTUALIZATION 
LAW 


LANS to mutualize the Ohio 

National and the Union Central 
Life Insurance’ Company were chal- 
lenged by separate policyholders in 
each company. The suits proceeded 
from court to court and reached the 
Supreme Court in November of last 
year. The grounds on which the 
suits were brought to the Supreme 
Court were that the Ohio Mutual- 
ization law was unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court, however, de- 
clined to review the cases and thus 
the companies involved are now 
free to proceed with their mutualiz- 
ation plans. 











THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
53rd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A comgany of high character and standing. 


It in known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


Y R. wag President 
EDWARD MANSFIELD 
Ah F 


Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 























Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, 
Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 


Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 








Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 











George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home ce 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 
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1945 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS 





c-— —1945 Interest Rates on 6 
1 5 Modified 
Date Dividend 2 Poe ated Installments Installments not Dividends 

Comprny Scale is Eftective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable for Dis. or D. I, 
Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ........ 4/1/45 eee Sy LSéaeelt i) ) “Rites ee 
meta Lite (Conn.) .......... 1/1/45 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No 
American Reserve (Neb.) ..... 1/1/45 Continued 3Y%2% 2% 24% No 
Bankers Life (Neb.) ......... 4/1/45 Continued (f) (f) (f£) No 

Bankers National (N. J.) ..... 1/1/45 Continued (g) (g) (g) No (h) 
Memenctal (Utan) . oo .sccccees es 1/1/45 Revised 37Jo 214% 2% No 
Berkshire (Mass.) ........... 5/1/45 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Boston Mutual ( Mass.) ...... 1/1/45 Continued 2Yu% 2% 2Y% No 
Business Men’s (Mo.) ........ 7/1/44 Continued (m) 39 (i) 3% (i) 3% (i) No 
Calif.-Western States ......... 1/1/45 Continued 31% 2% 214% No 
SE 7/1/45 Undecided 3Y% (g) (g) No 

OS BIO SS ae 5/1/45 Continued 3% (i) 3% (i) 3% (i) Yes (c) 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) ..... 1/1/45 Continued 314% 3Y% 3YU% No 

Connecticut General .......... 1/1/45 Continued 3% 3% 3% Yes (c) 
Connecticut Mutual ........... 1/1/45 Increased 3% 34% 3%4% No 
Conn. Savings Bank .......... 1/1/45 Continued Be Sor Gee. | eae No 
Continental American (Del.) .. 1/1/45 Increased 18% 34% 34% 34% No 
Commer Tite CHL) ook. eco 1/1/45 Continued o 3% 3% No 
rome tare CCSm.) «oc. 6ccass 1/1/45 Continued 3Y%% 314% (i) 314% (1) No 
Dominion (Canada) .......... 7/1/45 Undecided 314% (i) 3% 312% No 
Equitable (Iowa) ............ 3/1/45 SS ee ne No 
Farm Bureau (Ohio) ......... 5/1/45 Undecided 3% 3% 3% No 
megera: Date CL) 2.3. ..6.06% 2/1/45 Continued 3% 24% 2% No 
Pranene Late €TiL.) .......... 4/1/45 Continued 3% 2Y.% 214% No 
George Washington (W. Va.) .. 6/1/45 Renner = epee 8 PAN LS eee. ee No 
poe Be: ee oS eee 1/1/45 Continued (g) (g) (g) No 
Great-West x Dirt hacwaaians.< 1/1/45 Continued (d) 3Y% 314% 344% No 

OE a 2 eee 1/1/45 Continued 3% 2% 3% Yes (c) 
Indianapolis (Ind) Ae 7/1/45 ee ee) eee |, No 

Jefferson Standard (N. C.) ... 4/1/45 Pememeene a ee eee ea Yes (c) 
LaFayette Life (Ind.) ........ 1/1/45 Continued (e) 314% 3% 3% No 
Lincoln Liberty (Neb.) ....... 1/1/45 Continued 31% 3% 3% No 
Loyal Protective (Mass.) ..... 1/1/45 Continued 314% 314% 3Y%% No 
Lutheran Mutual (Ia.) ........ 1/1/45 Continued (m) 3% Cy ae iy No 





Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Organized 1899 





Atlantic’s salary and incentive commission plan of 


Agent’s compensation affords a safe port for those 





embarking upon a career in life insurance. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
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"A STORY OF SECURITY” 


This is the title carried by each of a series of presentation briefs in use by field men of 
Bankers Life. There is a brief showing (1) a model case illustrating each of the common 











ds 

















¥ needs for life insurance. They embody (2) a new sales approach developed and proven through 
‘3 study and field experience in our own organization. Bankers life men are (3) making produc- 
tion records with them because they lead to larger sales with (4) a minimum of conversation 
in developing the interview. People are interested in “a story of security.” 
(h) 
Sambi “he \WSURANCE COMPANY 
Oo F xn € 8R A £e 
 (c) 
(c) 
) -—————1945 Interest Rates on—————_—_, 6 
1 3 5 Modified 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated Installments Installments not Dividends 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable for Dis. or D. I. 
Manufacturers (Can.) ........ 1/1/45 Continued 3% (i) 3% (i) 3% (i) No 
Massachusetts Mutual ........ 6/1/45 [aa - > aviek _. Seer > -o co Sots No 
) Metropolitan (N. Y.) ......... 5/1/45 eee” —i(Cti‘“‘ ke UC ot eee Can 
) Midland Mutual (Ohio) ...... 1/1/45 Revised 3% (i) 214% (i) 214% (i) No 
) Minnesota Mutual (Minn.) .... 7/1/45 Undecided 314% 31% 344% No 
) Monarch (Mass.) ............ 1/1/45 Te wee. | se COC Aa No 
) Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ....... 1/1/45 Continued 3% 34%4% 34% No 
) MEL EASO CDN, Be) osccccvcce 1/1/45 Revised (f) (f) (f) Yes (c) 
s (c) National Life (Vf.) .......... 1/1/45 Continued 3.3% 3.3% 3.3% No 
) New England Mutual ......... 1/1/45 Continued 3%4% 34% 3%4% No 
s (c) New York Savings Banks ..... 5/1/45 fe rr jokns ious 
) North American L. & C. ...... 7/1/44 Continued 34% 314% 314% No 
. Northern Life (Wash.) ....... 1/1/45 Continued 314% 3% (t) 3% No 
. Northwestern Mutual ......... 1/1/45 Continued (j) 3.15% 3.15% 34%4% No 
. Occidental Life (Calif.) ...... 7/1/45 ee ee ose 
Ohio National (Ohio) ........ 4/1/45 Decreased 3% 2% 214% No 
aii CS Seer 1/1/45 Decreased (p) 3% 3% 3% No 
Peon geudl (P a.) .6.......6. 7/1/45 eee —s i ( (ill eee =—Cl(‘((t:‘“ icra ee 
Philadelphia Life (Pa.) ...... 2/1/45 Continued (k) 24% 24% 2Y% Yes (c) 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ..... 1/1/45 Continued (m) 314% 34% 314% No 
Policyholder’s Nat'l (S. C.) .. 1/1/45 Continued 314% 344% 34% No 
Presbyterian Ministers’ ....... 1/1/45 Continued 4% s) s) No 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) ...... 1/1/45 Continued 3% (i) 3%4% (i) 3%4% (i) No 
a BO SB eee 1/1/45 Dae = =«ssbesee | See ee fe 
ee a 3/1/45 Undecided 314% 344% 314% No 
pcramben. Lite 0S.) on ciee sss 1/1/45 Continued 314% (i) 314% (i) 314% (i) Yes (c) 
secures L. & 1. C6. ©.) ..... 5/1/45 Continued 4% 4% 4% Yes (c) 
Security Mutual (Neb.) ....... 4/1/45 Continued 3% 3% 3% ° 
Security Mutual (N. Y.) ..... 5/1/45 Unaeeeee = —§ ‘caciee’) . . geeweel-- ot hie Yes (c) 
Y Shenandoah (Va.) ........... 1/1/45 (q) 3%% 2%4% (r) 3% (r) No 
Southland Life (Texas) ...... 1/1/45 Continued 3% 3% 3% No 
Standard Life (Ind.) ......... 5/1/45 Continued 314% 3%4% 314% No 
State Farm (Ill.) ............. 1/1/45 — Continued 3%% 3%2% 314% No 
ptate tte (ind.) . 2.0... cie.s. 3/1/45 tineeees lasts CC ee | fede No 
a State Mutual (Mass.) ........ 1/1/45 _ Continued 3% 3% 34% No 
Sun Life (Canada) ........... 4/1/45 Tee dae GS eee Eee No 
Lo Ss a 1/1/45 ae at A! abaoke 244% 24% No 
| Teachers I. & A. (N. Y.) ..... 1/1/45 Continued —_....... 2% (i) 244% (i) No 
Union Central (Ohio) ........ 1/1/45 Continued (g) (g) (g) No 
of _ elt. ET Ee 1/1/45 Continued (b) (b) (b) No 
Union Mutual (Me.) ......... 7/1/45 Undecided 3% (i) 3% (i) 3% (i) No 
se Victory bate (GaMS.) osc 1/1/45 Continued 3% (i) 3% (i) 3% (i) No 
West Coast (Ce ae 4/1/45 Undecided 214% (i) 2% (i) 234% (i) No 
| Western Life (Mont.) ........ 1/1/45 Continued 314% 3%4% 4% No 
eS SG 2 ae ae ee 1/1/45 Continued 3% (i) 2% (i) 214% (i) No 
(a) Or higher if guaranteed in policy. (m) Continued to June 30, 1945. / ‘ oD 
(b) Pays guaranteed rate. (n) While company is non-participating, it has paid voluntary divi- 
(c) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits. dends quinquennially. Scale for 1945 is same except that first 
(d) Subject to change during the year. dividend (at end of 5 years) has been reduced from $5 to $3.50 
(e) Except single premium and deferred annuity policies. er $1,000. rel m Ae 
(f) Undecided. (p) ts 10% on 3% policies; scale continued on 342% policies. 
(g) Guaranteed rate. (q) Slight decrease; on annual dividend policies issued on 342% 
(h) Except modified schedule for policies with disability benefits issued interest assumption, dividend for 10th and subsequent years will 
rior to July 1, 1930. be exactly the same in dollars and cents. — 
(i) Or guaranteed rate if higher. (r) Guaranteed rate only on insurance issued prior to January 1, 1942. 
/ G) Except for first year dividends on Single Premium policies. (s) 3% guaranteed; 4% if remaining to anniversary. 
(k) Dividends payable on increased January 1, 1944 rates are larger 


(t) Interest only option 2%. 
than those payable on policies issued before that date. 
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WOMEN WORKERS 


EVEN out of ten women war 

workers plan to continue work- 
ing after the war, and want regular 
peacetime jobs, according to final 
tabulations from a war plants sur- 
vey by Northwestern National Life 
Insurance company. 

Nearly two-thirds of the married 
women—64% per cent—and four- 
fifths of the single women workers 
in the poll declared their intention 
to seek postwar employment. The 
survey found 19 per cent of the 
women planning to go back to 
housekeeping when the emergency 
is over, and 7% per cent planning 
marriage after the war; 2 per cent 
intend to return to school when 
their war jobs terminate, while 71% 
per cent expect to be in the market 
for postwar jobs. . 

The report comments, however, 
that a considerable proportion of 
women job seekers may change their 
minds when the postwar period ac- 
tually arrives. Peacetime jobs for 
surplus feminine labor will prob- 
ably average lower in pay and in 
desirability than those available now. 
There will almost certainly be heavy 
public pressure for wives and 
mothers to return to the home, and 
for women to step out of jobs in 
favor of returning veterans. Such 
influences after World War I re- 
duced the great 1917-18 bulge in 
women’s employment down to a 
normal ratio within two years after 
the Armistice. But the report points 
out that even though a considerable 
number of wartime women workers 
change their minds about seeking 
postwar jobs, the survey figures in- 
dicate that there will be enough left 
in the job market to be a substantial 
factor in the postwar employment 
situation. 


Ages and Quality of Work 


Two-thirds of the women polled 
in the survey were 25 years old or 
over. The group under 25 differed 
sharply in their plans from the older 
group, with 18% per cent planning 
marriage when the war is over, 4 
per cent expecting to return to 
school, and 12% per cent planning 
a return to housekeeping, while 65 
per cent announced their intention 


of seeking postwar jobs. Only 50 
per cent of the married women 
workers under 25 wanted employ- 
ment after the war. 

Plant managers interviewed gen- 
erally praised both quality and 
quantity of work performed, report- 
ing that women have proven com- 
pletely satisfactory in numerous 
jobs formerly reserved for men, 
and in fact have improved on men’s 
performance in some types of work. 

From the women’s angle, many 
feel that they have disrupted tieir 
lives and personal habits to serve in 
the war emergency, meanwhile ac- 
quiring valuable skills and a taste 
for using them, and that they have 
thereby become a rightful part of 
the nation’s permanent working 
torce. 

Though the various war plants in 
which polls were taken are distrib- 
uted over widely separated sections 
of the country—Connecticut, the 
Chicago area, and the Twin Cities— 
there was remarkable uniformity in 
the returns from the different areas, 
according to the report. 

Current Washington estimates of 
18,440,000 women now in the labor 
force represent an increase of some 
5,600,000 since 1940, the report 
said. 


Editorial Note 


[Official figures are lacking, and 
unofficial estimates vary as to the 
number of women in the labor force 
at the 1918 peak, some putting it 
as high as 12 million, or approxi- 
mately one out of every three 
women 16 years old or over, with 
two and a quarter million working 
in war industries. But by the time 
the 1920 census was taken, the offi- 
cial total was under eight and a half 
million—24 per cent of those 16 
years old or over. This represents 
only a normal increase and continu- 
ation of the long-term upward 
trend. In 1870, 14.8 per cent of 
U. S. women 16 years old or over 
were classed as gainful workers. By 
1900, the ratio was 20.6 per cent. 
Current estimates indicate that close 
to 36 per cent of U. S. women are 
in the working force at the present 
peak. ] 
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REPORTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


IFE insurance is urged to closely 

study the semantics of the busi- 
ness and find the means of telling 
its story in lay language in the 
fourth annual study on “The An- 
nual Report to Policyholders,” re- 
cently released by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

This year’s study gives its major 
attention to this subject and cites 
a number of specific instances of 
phraseology of the business in com- 
mon use, though subject to wide 
misinterpretation. In making the 
report, the Institute made a brief 
survey of public opinion concern- 
ing the extent of understanding con- 


| cerning these terms. 


“Ordinary life’ was one of the 
terms mentioned without any 
clear descriptive value, such as the 
more modern policy plans carry, 
rather giving a belittling connotation 
and contributing added uncertainty 
through its dual use to describe a 


as 


policy form and a type of coverage. 


“Admitted assets” is also men- 
tioned as an unfortunate phrase, 
now largely dropped from reports 
to policyholders, but still used in 
some cases and where used raising 
a question in the public mind as to 
who admits them or why the com- 
panies should have assets that are 
not admitted. “Legal Reserves” is 
another hurdle, the report says, giv- 
ing no indication as to what these 
reserves actually are. 

“Mortality ratio,” ‘‘dividends to 
policyholders,” “reserves for due 
and unpaid claims,” “supplementary 
agreements,” “renewal premiums” 
are some of the other phrases cited 
in the report. 


Using Pictures and Graphs 
“Discovering adequate and satis- 
factory substitutes might not be 
easy,” the Institute report says, 
“but the effort should be well worth 
while. Pending study and revision 
of life insurance nomenclature, 


however, companies would do well 
to tell the story simply and clearly, 
avoiding, so far as possible, the 
technical language which is beyond 
the understanding of the average 
policyholder—not only in their an- 
nual reports but in other communi- 
cations with policyholders. It’s 
clearly recognized that most of the 
technical terms are required in the 
statements to the various state de- 
partments—but in the reports to the 
public an attempt should be made to 
bring these terms within the gen- 
eral understanding of the public.” 

In another extensive section of 
the Institute report, discussing the 
use of charts and pictures in telling 
the story, seven sample pictograph 
charts are presented, showing how 
various phases of life insurance 
operations can be graphically sim- 
plified for policyholders. 

The use of income statements, 
especially revenue statements, is en- 

(Coritinued on the next page) 











Liberty National 








Field men and 
women are making outstanding rec- 
ords in the sale of life insurance, and 
in the sale of war bonds, helping their 
clients to padlock their pocketbooks 
against inflationary spending. 











Tower of Strength 
In the ;Deep South 


The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 
the Company, allowing excellent first year 
commissions and continuous renewal com- 


missions. 
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WILLIAM PENN SETS UP A TRUST 


When Penn was ready to leave his new Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania to journey back to England, 
he prudently appointed three commissioners to 
act as guardians in the event of his death or other 
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casualty :— 
“William Penn, Proprietary and Governor of I e 
ye Province of Pennsylvania & ye Territories ncorporate your assets if you want to be a successfyl 
thereunto belonging. To my trusty and loving Life Underwriter! You will need a sincere, unfail- 
pi ap Pri Pome. 2 ag grooms & — el ing belief in life insurance; a working knowledge of 
coc ot knowing how it may please Almig . ‘iii . ‘shed Pa” 
God to deal with me in this voyage & considering asi nesrinedh age te be accemplahed through life Aet 
of how great moment it is that the administration insurance; and a determination to succeed, coupled ies 
of ye government be carefully provided for in case with a willingness to work long hard hours. No | for 
of my decease . . . know ye that out of ye singular great cash capital is needed! You write your own J} In | 
regard I have to ye wisdom, justice & fidelity. . eihany chsh} , hor 
I have nominated, constituted and appointed... ; Con 
“Strictly charging all persons that they yield If you are looking for a profession with splendid | dom 
you ye same obedience in ye discharge of your Pees to 3 
trust as if I myself were living or ye minor possibilities for the post-war era, collect your assets WwW. 
were of age, charging you also before God, angels and form “YOU INC.” For your background, train- | fut 
and men, that directly or indirectly you act nothing ing and assistance, bring into your partnership a | crea 
to ye injury of his right or detriment of ye people, company that is in position to give you the best, 
but that with wisdom you preserve ye union of : ' Alb 
Rhee : ” For the successful operation of your company, you 
their interests to ye mutual joy and benefit... he. 
will find it pays to be friendly with tor 
1644-1944 WM. PENN TERCENTENARY ger 
in | 
THE PENN MUTUAL Cor 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY || PEQPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. |,. 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON ‘ "The Friendly Company” Se 
Chairman of the Board President FRANKFORT INDIANA | and 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 Litt 
mit 
nun 
Policyholders' Report—Continued he 
as , a Sec 
couraged in the Institute report, “If LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA tion 
the annual report is to do the public T 
relations job that it 1s capable of Satterfield General Counsel Ho 
doing,” it is stated, ‘an understand- plac 
able presentation of the operating Sec 
figures and comment on their sig- ONORABLE Dave E. Satter- tinued in that office from 1922 
nificance is an essential part of the field, Jr., of Richmond, Va., has through 1933, when he resigned to - 
report.” Analysis of 1943 company _ been elected General Counsel of the resume the practice of law, as a 
reports shows that although the use Life Insurance Association of member of the firm of Tucker, | ¢ 
of income statements is increasing, America. The duties of General Bronson, Satterfield and Mays. He | G1 
only one out of four companies used Counsel have previously been per- was not opposed in his candidacy |” 
this feature in its 1943 publication. formed by Manager Vincent P. for office during this period. Dur- | gq, 
: Whitsitt who, because of enlarged ing the twelve-year period when he | the 
Opportunity activities of the Association, has served as Commonwealth’s Attorney | gai 
asked to be relieved of the duties of he handled 42,000 cases. 194 
_ Analyzing the advances made in General Counsel. Mr. Whitsitt con- In 1937 Mr. Satterfield was Be 
life insurance company annual re-  tinues as Manager. The first coun- elected to fill an unexpired term in > 
ports in recent years, the Institute sel of the Association of Life In- the 76th Congress, was re-elected to = 
comments that “one of the effective surance Presidents, the predecessor the 77th, 78th, and 79th Congresses, | L 
tools for building public understand- of the Life Insurance Association the latter election being just recently |‘ 
ing and esteem has proved to be the of America, it will be recalled, was concluded. He is a member of the = 
annual report, conceived and exe- Honorable Grover Cleveland. Mr. Judiciary Committee of the House | 193 
cuted in terms of the public interest. Satterfield having just been re- of Representatives. wit! 
There is perhaps no single medium _ elected to Congress, will assume the ‘ g 
through which management has the duties of his new office as soon as Aapueh esting a 
opportunity of projecting its story his successor is elected. Due to the Association’s reorgami- 
so completely—tfor making so defi- Mr. Satterfield began the practice zation during 1944, Mr. James Ful- | Bus 
nite its acceptance of social respon- of law in Richmond after his dis- ton continues as President and the | thir 
sibility—for presenting the facts on charge from the Navy, and in 1922 directors are also being continued— Pe 
which the public judges its perform- was elected Commonwealth’s At- see Sept., 1944 issue Best’s Life Ou 
ance—as in the annual report.” torney at the age of 25. He con- News. Cit 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aetna Life: A new club has been 
formed called “Aetna Life Patriots’ Club” 
for the purpose of securing blood donors. 
In one 24-hour period recently enough 
home office employees of the Affiliated 
Companies signed up for periodic blood 
donations sufficient to give transfusions 
to 3,000 American fighting men. William 
W. Ellis, President of the Club, is hope- 
ful that other insurance companies may 
create a similar organization. 


Alberta, Canada: Ralph R. Moore, 
formerly Fire Commissioner and Mana- 
ger of the evecmenent Insurance Office 
in the Province, has been promoted to 
Superintendent of Insurance and Fire 
Commissioner. 
xk * 

A.L.C.: The Hoosier Farm Bureau Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
and the Union Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, have been ad- 
mitted to membership, bringing the total 
number of companies so affiliated to 199. 

Miss Mildred Hammond, Assistant 
Secretary, has been advanced to the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Convention. 

The Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention has fixed June 21-23, 1945 at 
Hot Springs, Virginia as the date and 
place for the next meeting of the Medical 
Section of the organization. 

xk * 


American Mutual: New business for 
October, 1944 showed a gain of 444% 
over the same month in 1943. 

Grover H. Erdmier has been appointed 
General Agent for the company at Free- 
port, Illinois. 

*« * 
Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
the first 10 months of 1944 showed a 
oa of 24% over the same period in 


* * 
Berkshire Life: Insurance in _ force 
reached the $250,000,000 mark on No- 
vember 1, 1944. 

Lt. Commander James D. King, re- 
cently assigned to inactive duty by the 
Navy, and prior to his services therein 
a General Agent for the company since 

34, has been named Field Supervisor 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

E. Randolph Harrison has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Louisville, Ky. 

‘ xx*«* 

Business Men's Assurance: “The first 
thing I saw when I came out of the 
sation this morning,” said Ralph Budd, 
President of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, addressing the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce recently, 
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IN THE FIELD 


“was a large sign reading ‘Business Men’s 
Assurance Company. That confirmed 
my impression that Kansas City was a 
friendly city, for if ever there was a 
time when the business man needed as- 
surance, that time is now.” 

x kk 


Canadian Sales: New Ordinary life 
insurance in Canada and Newfoundland 
totaled $49,332,000 in sales for the month 
of October, 1944. This compares with 
$53,919,000 recorded in the same month 
in 1943, 

xk * 
Commonwealth Life: Joseph J. Coffin 
has been appointed Ordinary Manager of 
the newly created Indianapolis office. 

xk 


Continental American Life: George F. 
Hulse has been named Manager of the 


company’s branch office in Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


xk 
Equitable Life (N.Y.): Ray I”. Sundel- 
son was given a reception on her 50th 
anniversary as a General Agent for the 
Society on December 14 last. Mrs. 
Sundelson is rightfully called one of 
America’s “pioneer women life insurance 
agents.” 

xkx«k 
Franklin Life: On November 24, E. H. 
Redlich, General Agent for the company 
in Springfield, Illinois, completed 1,000 
consecutive weeks in the company’s App- 
A-Week Club. This is the third Franklin 
representative to reach this milestone 
recently—the other two are W. J. Olive, 
General Agent in Holland, Michigan and 
Carl A. Kloppenburg, an agent in Spring- 
field. 

New business for the first 11 months 
of 1944 showed a gain of 20% over the 
same period in 1943. 

* * 
General American Life: October, 1944 
showed the largest production of new 
business of any month in the history of 
the company. 
x * 


* 
Great-West Life: Chester D. Walker 
has been appointed District Manager for 
the company with headquarters at De- 
catur, Illinois. 

x * 

Guardian Life: New business for Oc- 
tober, 1944 showed a gain of 28% over 
the same month in 1943. 

e 2 2 
Home Life: New business for the month 
of November showed an increase of 
20.8% over the same month in 1943. 





Robert G. Richards has been appointed 
Manager of Field Service for the com- 
pany and assumed his new duties in the 
home office on December 1. 


John Hancock Mutual: On November 
30 last, General Agent Harry Gardiner 
(N.Y.C.), completed 50 years of service 
with the company. Mr. Gardiner, as 
General Agent, increased the company’s 
business in his agency from around $1,- 
000,000 a year in 1921 to $100,000,000 a 
year currently. 
x * * 

Kansas City Life: Grady S. Me- 
Carter has been appointed General Agent 
for the company tor the state of Louisi- 
ana and his headquarters are located in 
Shreveport. 


x * * 
L.A.A.: Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., Pub- 
licity Manager for the Sun Life of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore, Md., has been named 


Editor of the “Life Advertiser,” suc- 
ceeding Francis J. O’Brien. 

Bart Leiper, Past President of the 
Association and Manager of Advertising 
and Sales Promotion for the Provident 
Life & Accident of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has resigned to accept a new position as 
Executive Director of Chattanoogans, 
Inc., merchandising, promotional, adver- 
tising and publicity arm of the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. 

x kk 
Life of Virginia: Lloyd Williams has 
been named Manager of Ordinary De- 
partment for the company in Charlotte, 
N. C. succeeding S. Casper Chandler, 
who is continuing as a personal pro- 
ducer. 

* & & 


Lincoln National Life: Houston B. Self 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Lubbock, Texas. 

xk * 


Manhattan Life: Henry Waltemade, a 
real estate man, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors. 

xk * 


Marsh & McLennan: Phil G. Clifton, 
Vice President in charge of the Detroit 
office, resigned as of January 1 due to ill 
health and was succeeded by F. V’. Rudd. 
=x * & 

Massachusetts Protective Life: J. 
Harry Wood, Executive Vice President, 
has announced the appointment of Merle 
E. Van Epps to the staff of the home 
office agency department with the title 
of Field Supervisor. 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Mutual Benefit Life: Theodore M. Beal, 
formerly Manager of farm investments 
for the company, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent in Mexico, Missouri suc- 
ceeding the late Fred F. Peck. 

= & @& 
Mutual Life (N.Y.): 7. McCall Hughes 
has been appointed Associate and Vin- 
cent F, Lechner Assistant Comptroller. 
Mr. Hughes succeeds Frederick W. Mil- 
ler, retiring. 

xk *& 
National Life (Vt.): New business for 
November, 1944 showed a gain of 40.23% 
over the same month in 1943. 

* 

New York City Sales: October, 1944— 
$57,865,000 compared with $47,907,000 
for the same month in 1943. 

* * 
New York Life: £. M. Selser became 
Agency Director for the company in 
Louisville, Kentucky on January 1, suc- 
ceeding J. Y. Hamilton, resigned, due 
to ill health. R. D. Peterson, Agency 
Organizer, has been promoted to Agency 
Director in the Springfield, Illinois office ; 
Charles R. Fink has been promoted to 
Agency Director for the company in 
Peoria, Illinois. 

The Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
branches of the company were consoli- 
dated on January 1 and Richard P. 
Koehn has been named Agency Director 
of the new enlarged Milwaukee office. 
Carl Reiss, formerly Agency Director 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 


Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 
Unrestricted Territory— 


Automatic Promotion— 


Equality of Opportunity— 
The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





of the Wisconsin branch, has been pro- 
moted to Agency Directorship of the 
Capital Branch in Madison, Wisconsin 
and Walter Weissinger was also pro- 
moted to the position of Agency Di- 
rector in the Minneapolis branch office 
from Agency Director of the Capital 
Branch. 

John S. Burke, President of B. Alt- 
man & Company, and Roger W. Straus, 
President of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, have been elected to 
the Board of Directors. 

7 ® & 
Northwestern Mutual: J. S. Habegger 
has been named General Agent for the 
company in Seattle, Wash., succeeding 
Myron H. O. Williams. 

x kk 
Occidental Life (Cal.): VV. F. Parr has 
been appointed Branch Office Manager 
for the company at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan; Roy W. McAnally, has been named 
home office supervisor with headquarters 
in Denver; Max Rasmussen has been 
named Manager for the company in 
Salt Lake City, Utah; in the Kansas 
City branch office, Robert J. Barrett has 
been named Manager; Earl W. High 
has also been appointed Manager of the 
Columbus branch office and Clarence B. 
Ledingham has been named _ General 
Agent at Ogden, Utah. 

J. W. Miller, Division Manager for 
the company in Canada, recently com- 
pleted 30 years of service with Occidental. 

In October, 1944 the company wrote 
the largest amount of business in any 
one month in its history. 


oer” 





Prudential: 7. Col. Charles W. Camp- 
bell, Manager of the company’s Ordinary 
agency in Jacksonville, Florida to No- 
vember, 1942 when he entered the sery- 
ice, has now returned to his office in the 
same capacity. 

Frank L. Klingbeil, Manager of the 
Detroit Ordinary Agency for the com- 
pany, observed his 30th anniversary of 
service on December 7th last. 

a & * 


United States Life: New paid-for busi- 
ness during the first 11 months of 1944 
showed a gain of 22% over a comparable 
period in 1943. November 1944 gain was 
40%. 

= 2 2 


Volunteer State: New business for No- 
vember 1944 showed a gain of 80% over 
the same month last year. 
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OFFICE CONNECTION 
WANTED 


Man experienced as Agent for medium 
sized company; as General Agent for 
an Eastern Mutual Company and as 
Superintendent of Agencies for a small 
company wishes position as Superin- 
tendent of Agencies for a small company 
or Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
for a medium sized company. Midwest 
or Pacific Coast preferred. Box LII2 
Best's Life News, 75 Fulton St., New 
York 7, M.. ¥. 
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You Get More Than A Rate Book 


Agents of the North American Life are 
constantly increasing their production by 
polishing up their sales efficiency by taking 
advantage of our instructive educational 
course which is geared to the practical prin- 
ciple of aiding the agent to make more 
money. In addition, we have a circulating 
library which enables you to keep in touch 
with the latest sales developments. 
The North American Life's increase in insurance in |, 
force last year was 75%, greater than in 1942. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 


N.J., Ga., Ohio, Ind., Mich., Ill., 
Kan., Wis., N.D., Neb., Calif., and Mo. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Supt. of Agencies 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Mlinois | 
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Members of the first Refresher Sales Training School for veterans 
of World War Il. 


Superin- 
company 
Agencies 

Midwest 

Box LI12 

St., New 


Seated, left to right: Ed Russo (Russell Law Agency—Baltimore, Md.) , Del- 
mar Cobb (Mason Agency—Toledo, Ohio), Bill Mansfield (Cushman Agency— 
Portland, Me.), Field Robinson (McMillen Agency—New York City), and 
Dave Stinson (Stinson Agency—Flint, Mich.). 





en Standing, left to right: Don Eychaner (Gilmore Agency—Grand Rapids, 

Mich.) , Jim Sprankle (Thierbach Agency—Cleveland, Ohio), Herb Cramer, Jr. 
fook (Cramer Agency—South Bend, Ind.) , Bill Smythe (Russell Law Agency— Bal- 
timore, Md.), Tom Brubaker (Shipley Agency—San Francisco), Lew Stearn 





© are (Minneapolis Agency), and Maury Koch (Mack Agency—Cincinnati, Ohio). 
n_ by Twelve Northwestern Mutual agents, honorably discharged from the Armed 
me Services, attended the first Refresher Sales Training School for Veterans of 
prin- World War II, held at the Home Office, November 27th through December 1st. 
more | This is the first of a series of Schools which will be available to Northwestern 
lating Mutual agents upon their return from the Service. It is sponsored jointly by 
touch the General Agents and the Home Office, and is part of a broad program of 
development being planned by the Company’s War Problems Committee. 
, 5 
ynce m 


i The General Agents and the Company are proud of the record of Northwestern 


Mutual agents in military service and the Refresher School is one small way of 
expressing appreciation to them. We are proud, too, of the success these men 
are achieving as they re-enter the field of life underwriting and the sincere and 


enthusiastic way in which they are making the adjustment to civilian life. 
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Juvenile Market—Continued 


them in some emergency. Of course 
we hope that he will not have to use 
them, and, assuming that he does 
not, in the next four or five years 
he may be getting married and will 
have five thousand dollars of pro- 
tection at a very low rate. If he 
wishes to use the dividends to re- 
duce the premiums, his insurance 
deposit will be relatively small. He 
will be in a much better position 
from his life insurance estate stand- 


THE NEW INSURANCE 
| 


| MONEY 


point than perhaps any one of us in 
the room was at the time of our 
marriage. Then, of course, there is 
always the fact that there is life 
insurance protection which would 
help in the payment of last expenses 
and illnesses. 

My earnest recommendation 
would be that much of your time, 
thought, and study be applied to 
the merchandising of Juvenile In- 
surance to your field organization. 
Give them sales talks, leaflets, and 
new approaches and thoughts on the 


WIP ENR 


issued by the 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


1. We have a NEW PLAN to enable you to make more money 


in these times. 


2. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commissions and 
large renewal commissions will return you TEN TIMES the earnings 
of the same volume of life insurance alone under our plan. 


3. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as you would 
in ten years writing the life insurance alone under our plan. 


> 


If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 


live too long. 


are disabled. 


This Insurance Pays All Ways: 


do not live long enough. 


have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
| 


| MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
—————— 





subject, for they must be kept sold 
on the follow-through and on the 
idea of pushing Juvenile Insurance, 
or your company will not be getting 
its share of this great market. Both 
from the agent’s angle and from the 
company’s viewpoint, it can be read- 
ily seen that it a child is insured 
in your company and receives the 
proper service, care, and treatment, 
you will have a customer who will 
grow and re-order, with additional 
imsurance, as he takes his place in 
the world. 


Merchandising to the Public 


Someone has said that an ideal 
merchandising plan may be likened 
to a three-legged stool, each leg being 
balanced to make the stool a satis- 
factory one. The three parts area 
good product, good advertising, good 
selling. You, of course, have a good 
product, your advertising is good, 
and your agents are experienced and 
capable. We know that in life in- 
surance the actual sale is made by 
the agent—however, if we are doing 
national magazine advertising, cer- 
tainly an appeal for Juvenile Insur- 
ance directed to the fathers and 
mothers could well find its place in 
the schedule. Direct mail advertis- 
ing blends in perfectly with mer- 
chandising Juvenile Insurance, and 
good folders and leaflets on the 
subject are of real value to the field 
forces. In my opinion, a very valu- 
able aid in the presentation is an 
illustration which the agent can fill 
out that would show the cost of 
carrying a policy for, say, twenty 
years on the young child, as opposed 
to the cost if he waited until he were 
twenty-five years of age. If the boy 
or girl has reached the age of reason, 
the idea of a partnership with dad 
can be very well developed. A folder 
can help in the presentation of this 
idea and it can show how the child’s 
first business venture would be with 
the dad, and how. they would work 
together to pay the premium de- 
posits. 

Many successful insurance men 
have used a baby book to good ad- 
vantage, giving it to the parents 
shortly after the child’s birth. How- 
ever, I would recommend that the 
book be much better than average, 
and I would personally rather pre- 
sent fewer expensive books to better 
prospects than distribute a number 
of cheaper books. 
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Adequate Coverage of Father 


In my opinion, every piece of lit- 
rature on this important market 
hould bear the words of caution 
hat no father should take insurance 
na child unless he, the father, is 
bdequately covered. We do not need 
o be actuaries to know that not only 
sit ridiculous, but that we are not 
joing our job, if we attempt to place 

five-thousand-dollar policy on a 
aby whose father has little or no 
rotection. I have talked about this 
luvenile market with a number of 
jood life insurance men all over the 
¢ country, and I am convinced 
mat the career life underwriter, the 
ype of underwriter with whom you 
nd I are dealing, will use Juvenile 
nsurance in a proper and efficient 
manner. Most of the cases will be 
old to prospects and clients of the 
went—people whom they have sold 
ind whose insurance estates they 
lave analyzed. The career life un- 
lerwriter is not going to devote his 
fntire time to selling Juvenile Insur- 
nce to anybody and everybody 
whom he can interview. He will 
use Juvenile Insurance to enable him 
0 give a complete service job to the 
amilies who are his clients. He will 
ee that the father and breadwinner 
as an adequate insurance program. 
e will also see to it that the wife 
nd mother is insured, for any home 
uffers a definite economic loss when 
he mother goes. Then he will have 
lwenile Insurance to protect the 
jung child—the pride and joy of 
he mother and father. That young- 
ter will have a policy in a great 
imancial institution, that policy will 
le increasing in value each year, and 
he company and the agent will have 
m this child a growing, developing, 
fthusiastic, and loyal customer— 
rovided, of course, that both the 
ent and the company have worked 
nd performed to earn and maintain 
that loyalty. 











Grandfathers 


I should like to give you one idea 
hich may be a little new and 
hich I hope will be of value to you. 
f there is one person who talks 

more about the boy or the girl than 
he proud father, it is GRAND- 
FATHER. I have talked to a few 
them in recent months about 
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The Lincoln National Life 
Mortgage Redemption Plan 
guarantees a home owner's 
family a debt-free home in the 
event of his untimely death— 
a sure haven for his loved ones. 

This plan is tailored to the 
needs of the borrower. Its face 
amount reduces as the mort- 
gage reduces. The cost which 
reduces regularly, (except at 


The Lincolni 


Insurance 


t, ‘ 
"h 


Fort Wayne |; 





Haven or Heartbreak 


. an average net annual pre- 






Its Name Indicates Its Character 


a a ee ee aa | 


certain older ages) is excep- 
tionally low. For example: A 
borrower, age 30, with a $3,000 
15-year mortgage would pay 


mium of only $16.92—just 
$5.64 per $1,000. 

Increasing numbers of LNL 
men find this contract a valu- 
able sales tool in today’s mar- 
ket. 


‘3 National Life 
Company 


Indiana 








Juvenile Insurance, and they are all 
interested in it for that unusual 
grandson or for that beautiful, tal- 
ented granddaughter. My sugges- 
tion is that you try a booklet, a 
direct mail letter, or a folder, ad- 
dressed to ‘“‘“Grandfather,” as well as 
suggestions for approaches, and 
other material selling the agent on 
the idea of merchandising Juvenile 
Insurance to the Grandfather. What 
finer memory could a child have of 


his granddad than that he started 
him on the road to financial security 
and thrift through the Juvenile 
Policy which he bought for him. 

This new market is an ever-in- 
creasing one, an expanding one, and 
holds infinite possibilities for both 
the agent and the company, but most 
important of all is its great value 
in the uncertain years ahead to that 
little boy or that little girl. 


Before the L.A.A. Annual Meeting. 
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Liberalizing Underwriting—Continued 


to population mortality when the 
latter is improving we may simply 
be keeping our insured rate of mor- 
tality level. Mr. Maclean, it would 
seem from the quotation at the be- 
ginning of this paper, might be will- 
ing to go a little further than this 
because of the advantage to be found 
“in greater simplification in the con- 
duct of the business and the ex- 
tension of standard life insurance 
to a much broader group.” 


And may I add that there would 
probably be an offset in reduction 
of agency expense. 


Before closing I should like to 
draw attention to Table 4 in the 
Appendix, prepared in the hope that 
it may throw some light on the anti- 
selection exercised by the policy- 
holder. The more broadminded our 
underwriting the less should be the 
degree of such anti-selection. 


Lastly, with a war still on our 
hands, and with recollections of the 


Table | 


Population Mortality Rates 





epidemic which came at the end of 
the last war, it may be contende 
that this is hardly the time to jy 
talking about more liberality in oy 
underwriting. The answer to tha 
seems to be that the downward trend 
in mortality has been going on fg 
at least fifty years, including th 
period of the last great war. 


merican 
York 18 
) Americz 
American | 
fedical In 

Nothing in this paper is intended i cluding f 
suggest that the writer does not belieyyable Z (1 
in substandard insurance or that hgransactio? 
thinks standard age groups should pg Sept. 194 
broadened to include all insurable lived 
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The rate 
Includes 





25 35 45 55 65 
1890 Massachusetts Males Siamese oamienetact antes a 9.29 10.85 13.96 23.19 40.0 
BE RIC ee 6 Ho ae ays blame Rea aamsinns Rome a fis 8.84 12.67 22.55 44.9 
White Males 
1901 —10 Original Registration States & D. C. Ln, a 7.04 9.32 12.63 21.18 41.64 
Pena en eee ree RIED © RR i « Sidemektnents a 6.22 9.14 13.10 21.38 42.9] 
1910 —“ . ~ Bec Neon? ie Aone caatcnts a 5.54 8.52 12.64 21.50 43.79. 
1919-20— “ = . - sit Me eee b 5.50 7.36 10.15 18.60 38.9 
NS Roast chica tpt ie decals acl cha Sena asous c Keg | 5.10 9.29 18.19 36m °°**" 
NI es aed nematic dina Galas esis tain av enauneens d 2.43 3.63 7.66 17.37 36.8 ate 
a. From U. S. Life Tables prepared by Dr. J. W. Glover 1921. 
b. From U. S. Abridged Life Tables prepared by Miss Elbertie Foudray 1923. 
c. From Vital Statistics—Special Reports—Bureau of the Census prepared by Jos. A. Hill, Chief Statistician 1936. | ™.---- 
d. From Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 19, No. 4, page 31—U. S. Life Tables 1939-41. 3-30131—Bureau of the Census Rene: 
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with this 
MAGNIFICENT 
EXAMPLE 


It stands majestically, com- 
manding full view of the entire 
city of Saint Paul. Its exterior 
beauty is rivaled only by the 
exquisite works of art by famous 
artists and sculptors contained 
within its walls. 


This stately $5,000,000 Capitol 
Building was designed by the 
late Cass Gilbert. Its comple- 
tion gave Saint Paul one of the 


the MINNESOTA 
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Pak sat a Ip a 


outstanding buildings of its type 
in the nation . . . unsurpassed 
in pure beauty of architectural 
design. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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In the same Capitol city the 


Minnesota Mutual has _ just 
passed $300,000,000 of Insurance y the 
in Force. 
bopulat 
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end of 
i Insured Lives 
in our Ultimate Mortality Rates 
(0 that - 7 = 7 
d trend Age: T.C.G.* 25 35 45 55 65 
on iohierican Experience Table (1843-1859) adopted by New 
BE seinen 4 wher ss eee ae owen dee als Gian Sie Ginnie 1855 8.06 8.95 11.16 18.57 40.13 
ng thy) American Offices (—— to 1874) pub. 1881 .........:.. 1870 7.02 8.21 11.20 18.93 38.64 
: merican Men Ultimate Table (1900 to 1915) published 1918 1910 4.31 4.78 7.94 17.47 40.66 
{edical Impairment Study Basic Table $ (1909 to 1927) ex- 
NIENIREOL TOU WEDUS (65 550 00s:08sca nse ticeenesneets 2644 1920 3.10 3.52 6.27 14.75 35.00 
RG © 0000S 80 PIUED on coc coic ec acccacicosudenssupensaaes 1930 2.37 3.15 6.93 15.30 35.62 
that hgransactions of Actuarial Society of America, 1930-32 1931 2.42 3.06 7.37 16.95 33.35 
eeeb aiieot. 1941, page S21 ¢ ..........00c.ccesecseeess 1933-36  1934% 202 2.86 6.23 14.95 33.00 
le lives 1937-39 1938 1.65 2.07 5.35 13.95 33.40 
T.C.G. means “Time Center of Gravity.” 
The rates for quinquennial ages were interpolated by graphic method. 
Includes 1918 influenza epidemic. 
Table 3 
65 Improvement in Mortalit 
40.0 P Y 
44.9 Population Census Rates of Mortality and Ultimate Insured Lives Rates of Mortality Compared 
41.69 Age 25 Age 35-—— Age 45 Age 55-—— Age 65——— 
42.9] Popu-_ In- Popu-_ In- Popu- In- Popu- In- Popu-_ In- 
. lation sured % lation sured % lation sured % lation sured % lation sured % 
Sets 9.30 5.85 62.9 10.85 6.50 59.9 13.95 10.05 72.0 23.20 18.60 80.2 43.80 39.65 90.5 
Bis sae = 745 5.15 69.1 960 555 WS 13.30 8.95 67.3 22.00 18.15 82.5 42.30 39.20 92.7 
Se 5.90 4.30 72.9 8.35 4.70 563 12.40 7.95 64.1 20.75 17.45 84.1 40.85 38.40 94.0 
Be ctint oes 460 3.40 73.9 680 3.85 56.6 10.65 7.05 66.2 19.05 16.45 86.4 39.45 36.60 928 
ae 345: 233 725 5.10 3.10 60.8 8.85 640 72.3 18.05 15.50 85.9 38.10 34.10 89.5 
RSE 245 16 65.3 3.60 2.40 66.7 785 5.80 73.9 17.50 14.65 83.7 36.85 32.50 88.2 











alder. 


Population 
United States 
White 
Males 
1939-41 

(1) 


are shown because group insur- 


he te is supposed to be devoid of 
ee lection, at least as regards the in- 

vidual. There is neither selection 
nce 


y the company nor anti-selection by 
t applicant. Observe how group 

trance mortality lies between 
opulation mortality and ultimate 
sired life mortality at each age 
“wn except 65, where strange to 
| group insurance mortality be- 
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Table 4 


Prepared in the hope that it may give some indication of the effect of anti-selection on the part of the policy- 


Rates of Mortality Per Thousand from Various Tables 


Ultimate 1937 
Group * Insured Standard 30. American 

1932-39 Lives + Annuity f Table § Experience 
Cammack 1937-39 (Male) 1941 Table 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1.82 1.65 1.56 2.88 8.06 
2.97 2.07 2.98 4.59 8.95 
6.17 5.35 6.36 8.61 11.16 
14.92 13.95 13.55 17.98 18.57 
32.11 33.40 28.75 39.64 40.13 


Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America, October, 1940, page 427. 
ansactions of the Actuarial Society of America, September, 1941, page 321. 
fansactions of the Actuarial Society of America, May, 1938, pages 18 and 19. 
mmissioners’ Standard Ordinary Table, 1941. 


Notes on Tables 


comes lower than insured life mortal- 
ity. This indicates that even with 
medical selection the underwriter has 
not been able to eliminate anti-select- 
ion to the extent that at advanced 
ages he can get as low ultimate mor- 
tality as group mortality. 

Another point to note is that an- 
nuitant mortality becomes remark- 
ably low at ages 55 and over. That 
is the period of life when a man has 
come really to know something 


about the state of his health. Annu- 
itants can then apparently select 
themselves better for longevity than 
medical science can select applicants 
of corresponding age for insurance. 
Observe how the new C. S. O. 
mortality rates are higher for every 
age shown than the corresponding 
population rates. This is largely be- 
cause, particularly at the younger 
ages, a contingency margin has been 
provided in the C. S. O. Table. 
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What for and Why—Continued 

ing should be?” And those three 
men, totally uninformed by one 
another said, “Life insurance adver- 
tising, besides creating good public 
relations should have the function 
first, of breaking down the preju- 
dice that still exists in the minds of 
the public toward insurance. That 
should be its first job. And second, 
it should build in the minds of the 
public the importance of a trained 
insurance representative. 

One man, whose opinion I value 
was this: “One gets the feeling that 
the companies have no definite pat- 
tern—that they are fumbling. One 
year they buy an idea sold by an 
advertising agency and follow a cer- 
tain technique. The next year they 
go in an entirely different direction.” 

Now, what is our problem? Is 
any of the criticism justified? You 
advertise the companies because that 
is your business ; I read the advertis- 
ing because I am in the business. 
But, we have to count ourselves out. 
It is the consumer we want to reach. 

The greatest obstacle to recruiting 
the person we want in the life in- 
surance business is the misconcep- 
tion on the part of the public of the 


function life insurance performs and 
the place it has in the community. 
And there are definite taboos con- 
nected with life insurance. I would 
like to see national life insurance 
advertising that tried to break down 
these taboos. 


Facing the Problem 


Let’s face the problem. There 
was a time when we had people 
going into the life insurance busi- 
ness who had failed at everything 
else. There was a time when the life 
insurance representative was given 
no training at all. He was handed 
a ratebook, applications, and the 
salutation, “God Bless You.” As a 
matter of fact, that is all the prepa- 
ration I had in the beginning, and 
believe it or not, that method had 
its merits because you had to learn 
things for yourself. You had to 
learn them the hard way. There 
were no books on the psychology of 
selling—the secrets of closing sales 
—and the only book written on life 
insurance was still in its infancy. 

The public has fixed ideas about 
life insurance and most of them are 
inaccurate. You have got to jar them 









out of this fixed-idea attitude. I ap 
not going to suggest how. That x 
your business. A friend of min 

had a donkey who was very stub 

born, but instead of beating him of 
prodding him when he became to 

balky, he used to take a clothespin 

and affix it to his ear. This would 

divert the donkey’s attention to suc 

an extent that he would forget abou 

being balky and soon he would bd 
pulling the load. There may be 
plenty the matter with this from the : 
standpoint of the advertising com 
pany that wants to show the peopl¢ 

the economic necessity of life insur 

ance. However, the majority o 

people are not interested in financial 
statements—they believe the com- 1 
panies are strong and will pay thei 

claims. For example, there has been 
some advertising about the G. I. Bill, 
That is the right direction. There is 
the picture of the man in a soldier'’sincome ¢ 
uniform and a line. When he stepskolution 
across that line, be becomes a civil-hurance. 





ian. That to me is arresting copy. | So to 
¥ hat =i 
The Problem and Solution Reka ¢ 
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What is the greatest problem thatice th 


ae an being has? S . 
every human being has? Spendablet pan 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL || | The Place Of a; 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 


LIFE INSURANCE 


a file, 


contacts. 


at 





but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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sincome dollars. What is the simplest 
sholution to that problem? Life in- 
-furance. 

So to summarize the four things 
that life insurance advertising 
should do: One, a good public rela- 
ions job; second, break down preju- 
lice; three, build prestige for life 
surance representatives; four, 
ucating the American people that 
the easiest way to guarantee them- 
¢lves income is through life insur- 
ce. How we are going to use the 
onkey and the clothespin to dis- 
lbdge some of the misconceptions of 
ife insurance, I don’t know. That 
is your problem. 





Quentin Reynolds says he is going 
) name his next book, “I know 
Ernie Pyle,” because everyone wants 
t) know if he met him. The con- 
“nsus of opinion seems to be that 
Emie Pyle is the greatest reporter 
that has come out of this war—that 
heis great because he has the view- 
pint of G. I. Joe. I am not debating 
whether he is as great or greater 
j}ttan John Steinbeck, but isn’t it his 
'|}ppreciation of the basic human val- 
tes which makes his copy so rare. 
And isn’t it his ability to express 
this which makes everyone want to 
trad what he writes. I would like 
0 see some insurance company get 
Emie Pyle to write copy for them. 
Ibelieve he could do it. I believe 


he would do it so éveryone would 
tead it. 
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USE OF GOVERNMENT 
NAMES CONSIDERED 


HE use of government terms in 

the titles of insurance policies or 
agencies, such as “Government”, 
“Government Employees”, “Federal 
Employees”, was considered by the 
Committee on Laws and Legislation 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at New 
York in December. Following a 
study of state statutes, it was con- 
cluded by the committee that the 
specific statutes of various states, as 
well as the general powers of state 
insurance departments to eliminate 
objectionable agency practices, con- 
stitute sufficient authority to regu- 
late the practice in question. The 
exercise of such power, the commit- 
tee report implied, would prevent 
the use of government terms in the 
names of selling organizations or 
brokerages or agencies. 

A reservation in the committee 
report would permit the designation 
of departments within a company, 
such as Business Men’s Department, 
Government Employees’ Depart- 
ment, Teachers’ Division, etc. This 
suggestion is combined with the 
statement that the name of the in- 
surer should be prominently dis- 
played on the policy and literature 
wherever references to such a di- 
vision or department is made. Com- 
missioner C, C. Fraizer of Nebraska 
is chairman of the Laws and Legis- 
lation Committee. 














NEW ARKANSAS 
COMMISSIONER 


ACK G. MacKENZIE has been 

appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, succeeding J. 
Herbert Graves. Mr. MacKenzie 
has been a special agent in the 
Arson Department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters since 
1937, prior to which he was assistant 
state fire marshal in Oklahoma. Mr. 
MacKenzie was born in Oklahoma 
in 1899 and educated at Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tennessee, re- 
ceiving his law degree in 1926. 


BOOK REVIEW 


HE place of Life Insurance in 

the Post-War World” by Henry 
L.. Drake. 3.S.+ M-B.A., -C.AiU., is 
the title of an interesting 30-page 
booklet now coming from the press. 
This analysis on the post-war posi- 
tion. of life insurance was prepared 
by Mr. Drake, Ist Vice President 
of the Empire Life & Accident In- 
surance Company, from original 
material delivered as a discussion 
topic before the Richmond Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. The 
theme of the booklet is in the form 
of responses to three leading ques- 
tions: (1) The positive and negative 
factors affecting life insurance now 
and in the post-war era; (2) the 
effect of present and future inflation 
and interest trends on life insurance 
computations ; (3) the future of the 
American agency organization. 
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AMERICAN WARTIME THRIFT 


MERICA’S Wartime _ thrift 
record is more than the size of 
the aggregate accumulation of the 
people’s savings which now amount 
to an all-time high of $100,000,- 
000,000. Of even greater signifi- 
cance in some ways is the fact that 
more people are saving money, re- 
sulting in a broader base of individ- 
ual thrift than ever before, accord- 
ing to a study by the Life Insurance 
Companies in America of figures 
from both Government and private 
sources. 
The War Bond drives are playing 
a leading role in this showing. Three 
out of every five Americans own 
War Bonds today, according to of- 
ficial U. S. Treasury estimates, a 
ratio never achieved hitherto by any 
single thrift medium. The figure is 
81,000,000, or 60 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, and as at the end of August 
(the latest Treasury figure available) 
they had accumulated $36,883,- 
000,000 in War Bonds, allowing for 
redemptions as of that date. In con- 
trast, it is estimated that not over one- 


Liberal Agency Contracts 


quarter of the population bought 
Liberty Bonds during World War I. 

Not far behind War Bonds as a 
medium for distributing thrift 
through the population is life insur- 
ance. There were 68,000,000 life in- 
surance policyholders at the end of 
1943, or 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Savings in this category in the 
form of policyholders’ funds behind 
their life insurance policies were 
$33,049,000,000 at the end of last 
year. Over the years, life insurance 
has been a leading medium for in- 
dividual thrift. In 1918, for example, 
at the end of the last war there were 
only 31,000,000 policyholders, or 31 
per cent of the population. Since then 
the number of policyholders has more 
than doubled while the aggregate 
total of savings in this category has 
increased sixfold. - 

A large proportion of the popula- 
tion has a savings account. The last 
figure, given in the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the U. S., was 46,151,000 
at the end of 1941, or over a third 
of the population. The number has 





probably increased since in line wi 
the trend in other savings. The to 
accumulated in savings deposits, ¢ 
clusive of Postal Savings, was $34 
200,000,000 at the end of July thyRESII 
year, according to the Federal Rf the A: 
serve Board. At the end of Works anno 
War I, savings deposits aggregategntion C 
little more than half this figure ange year 















were owned by an estimated 10 pd Actuar 
cent of the population. hairman 
¢ fe, Sp 

Postal Savings ie | 


The Postal Savings System al 
has shown a decided growth, and 
now at an all-time high both int 
number of depositors and depos 
totals. On June 30 this year, accor inneap 
ing to the Postmaster General’s offfutyal 1 
fice, there were 3,493,079 Postdy yv. 
Savings deposits with an aggregath; 
balance of $2,034,136,507 to theif ,’ 
credit. On June 30, 1918, just t 
fore the end of the first World Wa 
there were only 612,188 Postal Say 
ings depositors with $148,471,49%% ¢ 
deposits. 
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Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 
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ine wif 
“he tog 
Sits, ey 
‘as $34 
uly thyRESIDENT Laurence F. Lee of 
sral Rd the American Life Convention 
| Worlks announced the following Con- 
zregategntion Committee appointments for 
‘ure a year 1944-1945: 

1 10 ped Actuarial: Alexander T. Maclean, 
hairman, Massachusetts Mutual 
ife, Springfield, Mass.; William 
reiby, Pacific Mutual Life, Los 
ngeles, Calif.; Otto J. Burian, 
neral American Life, St. Louis, 
o.; G. E. Cannon, Oregon Mu- 
















h in thy Life, Portland, Ore.; Ross E. 
depos oyer, Northwestern National Life, 


accor@finneapolis, Minn.; E. E. Rhodes, 
ral’s offfutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 
- Postda V. R. Smith, Confederation 
: Vife, Toronto, Can. 


Agents and Agencies: Wendell F. 
anselman, Chairman, Union Cen- 
| Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; George 

. Adsit, Girard Life, Philadelphia, 
"fa.; W. M. Anderson, North Ameri- 
n Life, Toronto, Ont.; T. D. 
lair, Security Life & Trust, Win- 
\ton-Salem, N. C.; Peter M. Fraser, 
onnecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, 
fonn.; R. V. Hatcher, Atlantic 
ife, Richmond, Va. and A. B. Ol- 
mn, ‘Guarantee Mutual Life, 
aha, Nebraska. 


Credentials: H. A. Bartholomew, 
bhairman, Continental Life, Wash- 
mton, D. C.; Carr P. Collins, Fi- 
lity Union Life, Dallas, Texas; 

Kirk McKinney, Jefferson Na- 
ional + Life, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
em E. Peters, Conservative Life, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; and Joseph H. 
Riman, Knights Life, Pittsburgh, 





Departmental Supervision: Ray 
. Lucas, Chairman, Kansas City 
ife, Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. Beat- 
ie, Canada Life, Toronto, Ont.; 
ames W. Blunt, Monarch Life, 
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Committees Named 


Springfield, Mass.; Clarence J. 
Daly, Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. ; 
John A. Lloyd, Union Central Life, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Harry V. Wade, 
Standard Life of Indiana, Indianap- 
olis and George W. Wells, Jr., 
Northwestern National Life, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Finance: L. D. Cavanaugh, 
Chairman, Federal Life, Chicago, 


ore 


True underwriting success takes 
the form of a trinity wherein the 
best interests of the policy- 
holder, the salesman, and the 
company are collectively served 
with equal fidelity to each. 

Only where quality selling is 
the rule—the acquisition of new 
clients of a persistency calibre 
high enough to repay quickly 
the equities borrowed from old 
policyholders to create such 
new ones—can there be growth 
of a permanent kind. 

But quality selling inexorably 
presupposes quality salesmen, 
and a field organization of 
qualified salesmen is the out- 
growth of quality selection and 
quality training, not of either 
ruthless domination of the 
aggressive type of management, 
or of happy accidents resulting 
from the blind workings of pas- 
sive management methods. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 
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® Naniovat Eourry Lire Isunavee Co. | 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South | 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 
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LITTLE ROCh, 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Ill.; Rollin M. Clark, Continental 
Assurance, Chicago, Ill. and G. R. 
Kendall, Washington National, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Investment and Investment Laws: 
Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman, Con- 
necticut General Life, Hartford, 
Conn.; E. A. Camp, Jr., Liberty 
National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
O. J. Lacy, California-Western 
States Life, Sacramento, Calif.; 
C. Petrus Peterson, Bankers Life, 
Lincoln, Nebr. and John S. Sinclair, 
New York Life, N. Y. 

Medical Examinations: Dr. Don- 
ald B. Cragin, Chairman, Aetna 
Life, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Maurice 
B. Bender, Guardian Life, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. J. Rozier Biggs, 
American Standard Life, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. B. F. Byrd, National 
Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Dr. Albert J. Robinson, Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. 
H. F. Starr, Pilot Life, Greensboro, 
N.C. and Dr. S. J. Streight, Canada 
Life, Toronto, Ont. 

Membership: J. Howard Oden, 
Chairman, North American Reas- 
surance, New York, N. Y.; W. Lee 
Baldwin, Security Life & Accident, 
Denver, Colo. ; H. O. Chapman, Na- 
tional Reserve Life, Topeka, Kans. ; 
R. B. Evans, Colonial Life, Jersey 
City, N. J.; W. C. McCord, South- 
land Life, Dallas, Texas and Fred- 
erick D. Russell, Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Next Annual Meeting: F. L. 
Alexander, Chairman, LaFayette 
Life, LaFayette, Ind.; M. A. Kern, 


. Alliance Life, Peoria, Ill.; Ford S. 


Kumpf, Dominion Life, Waterloo, 
Ont.; D. C. Mieher, Country Life, 
Chicago, Ill. ;.D. M. Morgan, North- 
ern Life, Seattle, Wash. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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American Life Convention—Cont'd 

Program: Claris Adams, Chair- 
man, Ohio State Life, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental 
Life of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
R. B. Richardson, Western Life, 
Helena, Mont.; Frank P. Samford, 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 
Ala. and John A. Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Resolutions: G. A. L’Estrange, 
Chairman, Wisconsin National Life, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; L. S. Adams, Great 
Southern Life, Houston, Texas; 
Emory Green, Pilot Life, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Alfred MacArthur, 
Central Life, Chicago, Ill.; E. L. 
Phillips, Gulf Life, Jacksonville, 
Fla. and A. R. Wilson, Amicable 
Life, Waco, Texas. 

Total and Permanent Disability: 
R. E. Langdon, Chairman, Guaran- 
tee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb.; 
Morgan O. Doolittle, Empire State 
Mutual, Jamestown, N. Y.; J. G. 
Parker, Imperial Life, Toronto, 
Ont.; H. G. Royer, Great Northern 
Life, Chicago, Ill. and Francis P. 
Sears, Columbian National Life, 
Boston, Mass. 









Home Office: 
Richmond, Va. 
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Established 


Under Average Lives: D. E. 
Buckner, Chairman, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, Greensboro, N. C.; J. D. 
Buchanan, London Life, London, 
Ont.; Frank B. Dilts, Home Secu- 
rity Life, Durham, N. C.; John H. 
Evans, Ohio National Lite, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Kenneth B. Piper, 
Provident L. & A., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; W. F. Poorman, Central 
Life Assurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
and John Y. Ruddock, Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, New Orleans, La. 

Uniform Laws: Sydney F. Keeble, 
Chairman, Life & Casualty, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Paul C. Buford, Shen- 
andoah Life, Roanoke, Va.; John- 
son D. Hill, Atlas Life, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Allen May, Mutual Savings 
Life, St. Louis, Mo.; Eugene M. 
Thoré, Acacia Mutual Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and George Avery 
White, State Mutual Life, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Committee on Standard Valuation 
and Non-Forfeiture Provisions: 
T. A. Phillips, Chairman, Minne- 


sota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Norman M. Hughes, National Life 
Tenn.; F. 


& Accident, Nashville, 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by 138 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 
ing place—many returning again and again... a 
true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, President. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 


Edward Huston, Shenandoah Life | 


Roanoke, Va.; C. O. Shepherg 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn. an 
Walter O. Menge, Lincoln Nationg 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wage and Hour Committee; 
M. Anderson, Chairman, Connecti- 
cut General Life, Hartford, Conn,; 
J. M. Peebles, National Life & Ac 
cident, Nashville, Tenn. and E. M 
Thoré, Acacia Mutual Life, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Committee to Study Pending 
Federal Legislation: Byron K 
Elliott, Chairman, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, Mass.; A. ] 
McAndless, Lincoln National Life 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Raymond Olson 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill, 
Col. Wm. J. Rushton, Protectivg 
Life, Birmingham, Ala.; and Wal 
ter P. Stevens, Scranton Life 
Scranton, Pa. 

Committee to Study Insurance 
Regulation: Berkeley Cox, Chair 
man, Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Orville F. Grahame, Paul Revere 


Life, Worcester, Mass.; Howard 
W. Kacy, Acacia Mutual Life 
Washington, D. C.; Francis V! 


eA merica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 
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P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 
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is demanded to 
pierce the clouds 
of tomorrow's 
needs when to- 
day’s desires are 
so compelling. 
The discerning 
eye of life insur- 
ance helps to keep 
the present in 


perspective. 





KEEN VISION 





GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 
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suranc ltela measles 
Chair 
Conn. hE Relemelelomelere 
Revere . P 
Toned Life Insurance in Force 
| Life 
cis V, 
Keesling, West Coast Life, San 
Francisco, Calif.; J. P. Lorentzen, 
Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, 
lowa; Powell B. McHaney, General 
American Life, St. Louis, Mo.; 
p Harry S. Redeker, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard C. 
Spencer, Home Life, N. Y. and 
Francis J. Wright, Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio. 
Committee on Joint Activities: Linton, 




















A. J. McAndless, Chairman, Lincoln 
Wational Life, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Mlaris Adams, Ohio State Life, 
Lolumbus, Ohio; Dwight L. Clarke, 
Wecidental Life of Calif., 
precles, Calif. and James A. Mc- 

in, Guardian Life, New York. 


Los 


Joint Committees Announced 


» James A. Fulton, President of 
the Life Insurance Association of 


PAmerica and Laurence F. Lee, 
pPresident of the American Life 
Monvention have announced the 


@ormation of the following Joint 
Mommittees of the two organiza- 
fons: 

Blanks Committee: John  S. 
Thompson, Chairman, Mutual Ben- 
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efit Life; Horace R. Bassford, Met- 
ropolitan ; Wendell P. Coler, Amer- 
ican United Life; Horace W. Fos- 
kett, Equitable Life of Iowa; H. 
Pierson Hammond, Travelers; W. 
H. McBride, National Life & Acci- 
dent; Louis R. Menagh, Jr., Pru- 
dential and Ronald G. Stagg, Lin- 
coln National. 

Social Security Committee: M. A. 
Chairman, Provident Mu- 
tual Life; O. J. Arnold, Northwest- 
ern National; Rollin Clark, Conti- 
nental Assurance; W. T. Grant, 
3usiness Men’s Assurance; R. A. 
Hohaus, Metropolitan; A. J. Mc- 
Andless, Lincoln National and Ed- 
mund McConney, Bankers Life 
Company. 

Valuation of Assets: F. W. Hub- 
bell, Chairman, Equitable Life of 
Iowa; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern 
National; Arthur M. _ Collens, 
Phoenix Mutual ; Harry C. Hagerty, 
Metropolitan ; Samuel S. Hall, New 
England Mutual; M. Albert Linton, 
Provident Mutual; L. Douglas 
Meredith. National Life; T. A. 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; Grant 
Torrance, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance and A. A. Tousaw, Sun Life 
of Canada. 


Aviation Committee: James E. 
Hoskins, Chairman, Travelers ; Wil- 
liam Breiby, Pacific Mutual; E. H. 
Hezlett, Pan-American Life; O. D. 


Sanford, Northern Life; Pearce 
Shepherd, Prudential and J. D. 
Williamson, Canada Life. 

Investment Research: John S. 
Sinclair, Chairman, New York 
Life; Claude L. Benner, Conti- 


nental American Life; Willard N. 
Boyden, Continental Assurance; 
Ehney A. Camp, Liberty National ; 
George N. Emory, Home Life; 
Paul E. Fisher, Indianapolis Life; 
David W. Gordon, Monarch Life; 
Dr. Bishop C. Hunt, John Hancock 
Mutual; A. J. McAndless, Lincoln 
National and Donald O. Woodward, 
Mutual Life of New York. 

Medical Research: M. Albert 
Linton, Chairman, Provident Mu- 
tual; W. E. Bixby, Kansas City 
Life; Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropoli- 
tan; James Lee Loomis, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; T. A. Phillips, Minne- 
sota Mutual and George Willard 
Smith, New England Mutual. 

War Settlements: Valentine 
Howell, Chairman, Prudential; 
Dwight L. Clarke, Occidental Life 


(Continued on the next page) 
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American Life Convention—Cont'd 


Farlane, New York Life; A. J. 
McAndless, Lincoln National; Sterl- 
ing Pierson, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; George M. Selser, 
United States Life; H. R. Stephen- 
son, Crown Life and R. D. Taylor, 
Sun Life of Canada. 


Pension Trusts and Group Annui- 
ties: Archibald M. Price, Chairman, 
John Hancock; Warner Haldeman, 
Penn Mutual; Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
Metropolitan ; Harry W. Jones, Mu- 


“nO ih mo Be 


tual Benefit; Walter O. Menge, 
Lincoln National; Ray M. Peterson, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society ; 
Howard C. Reeder, Continental As- 
surance and D. N. Warters, Bank- 
ers Life Company. 

National Service Life: Alexander 
E. Patterson, Chairman, Mutual 
Life of New York; S. J. Hay, Great 
National; Ralph R. Lounsbury, 
Bankers National Life; Ray D. 
Murphy, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and Ralph C. Price, Jef- 
ferson Standard. 


Complete line of policy contracts, both annual 
dividend and nonparticipating. 


Agent's contracts are fair, with liberal first year 
and renewal commissions. 


Resourceful, friendly and efficient service in 
home office to policyowners and agents. 


Efficient Field Advisory Committee which thor- 
oughly covers policies and procedures. 


Even Group Life Insurance provided for quali- 
fied agents at the Company’s expense. 


Really successful, growing and happy field or- 
ganization that functions smoothly. 


Safety first. Operation of Company in the in- 
terests of policyowners. 


Unusual opportunities exist today for 


capable men. 
West Virginia, 
Carolina, 
Mississippi. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Openings in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South 
Tennessee, Alabama _ and 


Inc. 





Premium Taxation: Ronald G. 
Stagg, Chairman, Lincoln National; 
Roger W. Bennett, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Orrin R. Brown, John 
Hancock Mutual; Leslie Cooper, 
Pacific Mutual; Berkeley Cox, 
Aetna ; Byron D. Ehlers, Prudential ; 
Warner Haldeman, Penn Mutual: 
Francis P. McGuire, Connecticut 
General; Ferdinand Pease, New 
York Life and C. G. M. Wynne, 
Sun Life of Canada. 

Withholding and Information at 
Source: J. J. Magovern, Jr., Chair- 
man, Mutual Benefit; Orrin R, 
Brown, John Hancock; J. A. Bud- 
inger, Kansas City Life; Joseph H. 
Crown, Guardian of America; 
Bernard G. Hildebrand, Metropoli- 
tan; G. A. Munch, Mutual Life of 
New York; W. M. Morris, State 
Life (Indiana) ; Howard C. Spencer, 
Home Life; O. M. Townsend, Con- 
tinental Assurance and C. G. M. 
Wynne, Sun Life of Canada. 


L.A. A. 
Keystone Group Officials 


NE of the more active groups 

making up the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association is __ that 
known as the Keystone Group 
whose members are residents of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. At a 
meeting held on December 8 last, 
Clifton P. Mayfield, Fidelity Mu- 
tual, was elected Chairman of the 
group; Lillian E. Yelland, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, was elected Sec- 
retary and Evelyn Shuler, Penn 
Mutual, was appointed Press Chair- 
man. 


NEW INDIANA 
COMMISSIONER 


OHN D. PEARSON, Special 

Agent in Indiana of the Glens 
Falls Insurance Company, was in 
attendance last week at the New 
York meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners, 
where he was introduced by Frank 
J. Viehmann, Indiana Insurance 
Commissioner, as his successor. 
While Mr. Viehmann’s term is in- 
definite, his retirement was expected 
because of the change in Indiana 
Governors resulting from the No- 
vember elections. 
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ITH a reported paid member- 
ship of 34,744 as of December 
13 the National Association of Life 
Underwriters is within striking dis- 
tance of achieving its 1944 member- 
ship goal of 35,000 before the end 
of this year. Association member- 
ship has increased by 5,470 since 
June 1943, at which time the ob- 


jective was set, in spite of the fact 
that several thousands of members 
are serving in the armed forces. 
These latter members are not in- 
cluded in the figures reported, 
stated Jul B. Baumann, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Houston, Texas, chairman of 
the N.A.L.U. Membership Commit- 
tee, who made the announcement. 


Dues in December 


As a result of the “Pay Dues in 
December” campaign which is being 
sponsored energetically by local and 
state associations throughout the 
country, many thousands of mem- 
bers have already rallied to the 1945 
membership program to raise the 


association’s membership to 40,000 
next year. The self imposed quotas 
that have been accepted by many 
states indicate the approval with 
which life underwriters are respond- 
ing to the progressive program of 
service to fieldmen which is being 
developed by the National Associa- 
tion, Mr. Baumann said. He cited 
as examples of this service the am- 
bitious program of underwriter 
training and education adopted at 
the Detroit Convention last Septem- 
ber and the association’s activities 
in the field of agency practices and 
national legislation in the interests 
of both policyholders and agents. 
A total of 1,449 fieldmen and 
women have joined the Ass@cia- 
tion’s ranks since the Detroit meet- 
ing, he added. 

Showing the nation-wide spread 
of increased association activity, Mr. 
Baumann pointed out that there are 
today 393 active local associations 
compared with 370 in June of last 
year and 40 state associations today 
compared with 38 at that time. Rep- 


N.A.L.U. MEMBERSHIP 


resentatives of 258 companies, lo- 
cated in 48 states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii, are included 
in the N.A.L.U. membership. 


Conferences 


A series of 20 state confer- 
ences conducted by the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
was begun on October 25-26 
with a meeting in Newark, N. J. 
These conferences are conducted by 
officers and trustees of the National 
Association, assisted by a number 
of past presidents and members of 
the headquarters staff. The meet- 
ings are aimed to more fully ac- 
quaint the underwriters of the na- 
tion with the aims, objectives and 
activities of the national body and 
to provide a forum for the discus- 
sion of matters relating to local 
association administration. 

The conferences will be held in 
various cities throughout the coun- 
try during the course of the winter 
and will finish in June of this year. 

















| Address— 


ROCKFORD 





35 Years 


| OF SERVICE TO 
POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 





_ ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Francis L. Brown, President 


ILLINOIS 
































Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


in 
MINNESOTA NEBRASKA IOWA 
MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
oa 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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its a Wise Man tHat 





GAYS / 9) 
PY 
Wise Man No.| a al 


A likely lad named DaVinci looked ahead 500 
years to predict the invention of the airplane. 


(he was a genius) 


Wise Man No.2 


A bright boy named Jules Verne looked ahead 
20 years to predict the invention of the sub- 
marine. 


(he was inspired) 





Wise Man No.3 


A smart fellow named Jones looked ahead one 
week to predict a good night’s sleep at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

(he made a reservation) 


With the city crowded the way it is, even Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s 2000 rooms are sometimes com- 
pletely occupied. That’s why a truly wise man 
follows these Golden Rules. They’ll help you 
and help other fellows in the same boat: 


—Make reservations well in advance, specifying 
hour of arrival and date of departure. 


—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


—Release rooms as early as possible on the day of 
departure. 


Join the "GOLDEN RULE CLUB" today! 


Hoter PENNSYLVANIA 


The Statler Hotel in New York—opposite Penn. Station 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION REPORT—Continued 


Through our Joint Committee on National Service Life 
Insurance, plans are already being made to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in those measures which 
will best serve the interests of those 11 million men, 
As an organization and as individual companies, there 
is much we will be able to do along this line. 


Beneficiaries 


In the year 1944, American life insurance companies 
will have paid or credited to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, approximately 2 billion 500 million dollars, 
Oi this amount, =e will have gone to beneficiaries as 
death claims, and 52% will have gone to living policy- 
holders. These — high- light | another of our pri- 
mary responsibilities. \We must do everything we can 
to see that these dollars which are paid to beneficiaries 
have somewhere near the same purchasing power as 
the dollars which the insureds have paid to guarantee 
the future of these beneficiaries. The battle against 
inflation is primarily a fight to deflect dollars from 
spending to saving. A life insurance premium is a 
dollar saved and not a dollar spent. Life insurance is, 
therefore, always a anti-inflation 


powerful agency, 
Through the Anti-Inflation Advertising Campaign 
under the auspices of the members of the Institute of 


Life Insurance and the other associated companies, we 
have made a contribution to the Anti-Inflation Cam- 
paign being carried forward during war time by the 
government. I raise the question as to whether in view- 
ing the possibility of Post-War Inflation, we may not 
have to concern ourselves with much broader fields. 
Sound fiscal policy, a sensible tax program, and other 
factors will be the things in the future that will pri- 
marily determine whether the benefits for which our 
policyholders have sacrificed are to be whittled away 
by the depreciation of the value of the dollars which 
they and their beneficiaries receive. 


Life Insurance Assets 


At the end of 1944, the total assets of life insurance 
companies will approximate 41 billion dollars. The 
entire long-term corporate debt of the country, accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference Board, is only 
about 30 billion dollars, as against 33% billion dollars 
at the end of 1930 when life insurance assets were 19 
billion dollars. This focuses attention on the problems 
we must face in investing the funds in our custody in 
order to be able to meet our obligations. 


Our Stake in Government 


By the end of 1944, 16% billion dollars or 40% 
of our assets will be invested in government bonds. 
This is contrasted with 21% only as far back as 1941. 
This increase represents the contribution which life 
insurance is making to the financing of the War effort, 
but it also represents other problems. It would be safe 
to assume that by the time the War is over, half the 
assets of American life insurance will be invested in 
Government bonds. From another angle this gives our 
policyholders a tremendous stake in the financial health 
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of the Nation. Can we properly stay aloof from con- 
cern with those factors which shall assure its financial 
health ? 

Other Holdings 


Our holdings of corporate obligations total 11 billion 
dollars, or about 27% of our assets. Of this amount, 
5% billion dollars is in Utility bonds, 3 billion in Rail- 
roads, and 2% billion in other corporate obligations. 
These figures seem to spell out the necessity for the 
closest examination of those trends in government and 
business which can adversely affect those obligations. 
Six billion dollars, or nearly 16% of our assets, are in- 
vested in mortgages. Here, therefore, is another field 
with which we are deeply concerned. What ought we 
to do? I do not have an answer to that. I am clear, 
however, that we will not be fulfilling our obligations 
to our policyholders unless we find out what we can do. 


Finding the Facts 


Later at this meeting there will be presented the 
Report of the Committee on Investment Research. I 
wish we could find some word other than research to 
define the process of finding facts. To the average 
person like myself, research conjures up pictures of 
test tubes, abstruse methods and the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the campus. The plain fact is that a condition 
precedent to any sound action in any problem is a 
careful determination of the facts. Our whole busi- 
ness of life insurance is based on this same- process 
of ascertaining facts as a result of reviewing experi- 
ence. Certainly in this major phase of our activities 
we must find some way to review the past, study the 
present, and have the resulting facts as a guide to im- 
mediate and future action. 


Mortality 


Since 1906, when this organization was founded, the 
expectation of life at birth of the average American 
has been increased by approximately 15 years. With a 
steady diminution of excess interest as a factor, it is 
this increased longevity and consequent savings in mor- 
tality that has enabled life insurance to continue its 
splendid record of performance. This increase in 
longevity is largely accounted for by the results of 
medical research. The business of life insurance ad- 
heres to the sound principle that since its funds are 
largely trust funds, it should not use them for any pur- 
pose not rather directly related to the interests of its 
policyholders. Today policyholders of American life 
imsurance and the American people as a whole come 
pretty close to being identical groups. The Committee 
on Medical Research is therefore raising the question 
of whether it would not be a proper and a profitable 
move for life insurance collectively to make possible 
additional medical research with its consequent im- 
provements in longevity and savings in mortality. 

Life insurance is in its nature a cooperative enter- 
prise. The trade organizations which it maintains are 
purely cooperative enterprises. As I have spoken of 
problems which we have to face, I do not mean to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE EXTRA man IN Your ORGANIZATION 





|" the fast moving insurance business today situations 
calling for factual information arise quickly, must be 
settled quickly. It is at such times that brokers find Con- 
necticut General’s “fact knowing” service of real dollars 
and cents value in their operations. 


Connecticut General representatives are part of an organ- 
ization thoroughly experienced in handling all forms of 
personal insurance, Group insurance, Pension Trust and 
Business insurance plans. Because Connecticut General 
offers all types of contracts for these various forms of pro- 
tection, Connecticut General service is not only flexible 
but unbiased. 


A Connecticut General representative can be “the 
EXTRA man in your organization” ... to place at 
your disposal facilities to give you technical information 
quickly . . . to be of great assistance in the analysis of 
specialized problems and in the planning for their 
presentation. 


Call the EXTRA man in your organization for this prac- 
tical “fact knowing” service. He may be reached at 
your nearest Connecticut General office. 





as 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GrouF 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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LIFE ASSOCIATION REPORT—Continued 


imply for a minute that these problems are ones which 
should be faced exclusively by this organization. Many 
of our present activities are being carried forward 
jointly with the American Life Convention. Other 
projects may well be undertaken individually or jointly 
by one or more of the fine organizations in the busi- 
ness. We should be prepared to cooperate whenever 
possible but assume leadership whenever necessary. 


The American Way 


The progress of mankind has been a story of a 
struggle for two things—liberty on the one hand, and 
security on the other. Liberty is precious; men fight 
and die for it; and yet, when necessary, men sacrifice 
liberty to have security. In the beginnings of this Re- 
public, security could be achieved through the owner- 
ship of a small business, a home, a plot of land. With 
the development of our modern machine civilization, 
this is no longer possible for a great part of our people. 
Security can be had in just two ways—one, through 
government, and that means a sacrifice of liberty,— 
the, other through personal effort and the use of the 
institution of life insurance. To the extent that we as 
an organization and life insurance as an institution dis- 
charge our obligations and meet our opportunities will 
we make unnecessary the assumption of those obliga- 
tions by government. If we fail, then the trend to 
collectivism of one kind or another will be irresistible 
and rapid. We have in our custody not only the 
future of life insurance, but, to a large extent, the 
future of the American dream of individual liberty 
under a government of law and everything that that 
means to the hopes of all mankind. 


OUR FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


HE forty-fifth anniversary of Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., was celebrated last month at the annual 
December gathering of employees. 


Mr. Alfred M. Best, president and founder of the 
organization, took the occasion to acknowledge his 


warm personal pride and pleasant debt of gratitude in 
the long records of service and loyalty visible in the 
roster of his business associates. 

“From small beginnings at the turn of the century,” 
said Mr. Best, “some of these men and women have 
joined their careers and their ideals to mine in a single- 
ness of purpose that has endured the vicissitudes of 
business lite for well over forty years. 





—dev otion to high sn: es the se are made rich and 
meaningful in life and in business by contemplation of 
the kind of loyal service it is my pleasant duty to 
acknowledge here.” 

Further recognition of long service, a tradition with 
the Best organization, was represented by appropriate 
personal gifts from the company to those with service 
records of over twenty years, and letters of congratula- 
tion and appreciation were read by Mr. Best and pre- 
sented to them. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





AETNA LIFE 


Whatley Dies—Employee Bonus 
Extra Dividend 


Seaborn T. Whatley, Vice President of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. died on 
December 1 last. Mr. Whatley spent his entire busi- 
ness life in the life insurance business beginning as a 
local representative on his graduation from college in 
1907. In 1923 he was named General Agent for the 
company in Chicago and ten years later was elected 
Vice President of Aetna. 

Second Vice President and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Robert B. Coolidge has been elected Mr. Whatley’s 
successor. 

Once again the directors of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies have voted additional compensation in the 
amount of 5% of their year’s earnings to approximately 
7,000 employees of the organization throughout the 
country, it was announced in November by President 
Morgan B. Brainard. 

The additional compensation rate is based on the 
individual’s present salary for that part of the year 
he has been in the companies’ active employ and does 
not include bonus and overtime earnings. 

Also the directors voted additional compensation of 
5% to those employees of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies who have left for military service since 
October 1. This compensation is based on the salaries 
excluding bonus and overtime paid to them during that 
part of the year in which they were in the active full 
time employ of the companies. 

In announcing the bonus, President Brainard said, 
“This action of the directors of the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies was taken in view of the results accom- 
plished through the loyal service and cooperation of 
members of our organization during the past year. It 
is a reward for a job well done.” 

Directors of the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
voted an extra dividend of 30 cents a share, an increase 
of 10 cents over the extra dividend voted in 1943, and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share. 


BALTIMORE LIFE 

Writing Monthly Debit 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland announced last month that effective January 1 
it will begin the sale of Monthly Debit Ordinary poli- 
ties. These policies will be the same as the Ordinary 
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contracts issued by the company, except the method of 
paying premiums, which may be changed on any policy 
anniversary to a less frequent form of premium pay- 
ment. The minimum contract issued is for $1,000 and 
the maximum on Monthly Debit Ordinary plan is $15 
per month of premium. 

B. F. Lefever, formerly Staff Superintendent for 
the company in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Home Office Supervisor. John 
D. Giorgio has also been named Manager for the com- 
pany in Norristown, Pennsylvania, succeeding J. J. 
McGinn, retiring after 37 years of service. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
Liberalizes Non-Medical Rules 


The Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. has 
liberalized its non-medical rules. Non-medical applica- 
tions may now be submitted by qualified agents as fol- 
lows: (No qualification is needed to write non-medical 
on children ages one day to 14% years for amounts up 


to $5,000.) 


Males 
Age Limit WPD MID DI 
1 day — 14% years $5,000 No No No 
15 — 40 i 5000 Yes No Yes 
41 — 45 <6 2,500 Yes No Yes 

Females 

Single or Married 

1 day — 14% years $5,000 No No No 
*15 — 45 o 2,500 **Yes No Yes 





* No applications from married women to be considered (medical 
or non-medical) for any amount unless the husband (if insurable) 
carries an equal or greater amount of insurance. Non-medical applica- 
tions may be submitted if the husband, if insurable, carries at least 
twice as much insurance as the amount carried and applied for by the 
applicant. In such cases where a non-medical application is submitted 
on a married woman and the husband is uninsurable, a statement giving 
complete details of such uninsurability of the husband should accompany 
the application. 


** Available only to single, self-supporting females at double male 
rates. 


Rules for Payor insurance will be in accordance with 
the above non-medical rules. To determine the amount 
of insurance that may be written non-medically on the 
life of a Payor, take one-half of the ultimate amount 
on the life of the child and then apply the above rules. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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BANKERS NATIONAL—Continued 


Non-medical applications may be submitted on all 

policy plans except Preferred Risk, Modern Adjusted 
enefit, Annual Renewable Term, Five Year Term, 
Ten Year Term, Guaranteed Provider, and Level Pre- 
mium Term to 65-Term insurance will not be considered 
on women except under exceptional circumstances and 
only when single and earning an independent income. 

A medical examination will be required if the last 
previous policy in force with this or any other company 
was also issued non-medically and the total amount of 
such policy and that applied for exceeds the non-medical 
limits shown above. 

The Company exercises the right to request medical 
examination on all cases where circumstances warrant. 


FIDELITY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Settlement 


The Fidelity Assurance Association, formerly The 
Fidelity Investment Association, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, in receivership since 1941, paid out 85% of the 
cash values to contractholders in “‘non-depository states” 
in 1944, The payment was made up of two dividends— 
60% in May and 25% in October. 





In states where a deposit was required, the contract. 
holders there look to that state for settlement. For ey. 
ample, in the case of all claims of Illinois contractholders 
presented in and approved by the Illinois court, the ful 
net cash surrender value is being paid. In other depos. 
tory states where the deposit has not been sufficient to 
pay contractholders 85% of the cash values, then a 
claim is presented to the parent organization in Whed- 
ing to make up the difference. These and non-depos- 
tory states, where the full cash value has not as yet 
been paid, have a claim on the parent organization for 
15% of said values. 

In the case of the Fidelity Association of New York,a 
subsidiary, which was not involved in the receivership, 
no new business has been written for sometime. It is 
contemplated, however, that in due course activities 
will be resumed. At the present time this association is 
granting loans, paying out cash values and accepting 
payments on contracts in force. 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


In November, 1944 the Fidelity Union Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas increased its capital from 
$300,000 to $500,000 through the payment of a 6634% 
stock dividend. 








A Good Name 


in the 


MIDDLE - WEST 


Che MIDWEST Lif- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. Putney 
President 
C. W. James V. L. THompson 
Secretary and Vice President 
Actuary and Agency Mgr. 























Well Balanced 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we think, a company whose financial structure 
is sound. . Whose geographical market embraces 
a balance of metropolitan, town and rural areas. ... 
Whose Head Office is advantageously located with 
respect to prompt service to policyholders and agents. 
. . . Whose policy contracts include all fundamental 
coverages. ... 


It is a company whose contributions to its industry 
have been recognized as outstanding. Whose 
growth has been steady and uniform. . . . Whose size 
is sufficiently large to assure confidence and prestige 

. . Whose management, nevertheless, has never lost 
the common touch with agent and policyholder... 
and whose reputation as a friendly company has been 
consistently upheld. .. . 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general 
agencies in thirty-six states. It has been “Faithfully 
serving insurers since 1878.” 





a 














DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 


T 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States | 
Government Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds a Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Philadelphia - 
Cincinnati - 


Chicago * Boston - Pittsburgh + Cleveland 


St. Lovis + San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 
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HAVE YOU... 


. . » heard about our regular con- 
tracts that provide continuous re- 
newals for men who produce quality 
business? Or, about the OCCI- 
DENTAL's “Perfect Protection" that, 
when a policyholder is disabled, pays 
irrespective of cause? No? Then, 
by all means, write to... : 


Dccrmentat Sif 


RALEIGH, N.C. 

















FRANKLIN LIFE 


Liberalizes Aviation Coverage 


Last month, the Franklin Life Insurance Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. announced that it is now considering applica- 
tions on the participating annual dividend basis for 20 
Payment Life and higher premium forms submitted 
on the lives of commercial airline pilots and members 
of the crew flying anywhere in the western hemisphere 
(North America, South America, Central America, 
West Indies, and Bermuda) with an extra annual pre- 
mium of $7.50 per thousand ; and extra annual premium 
of $15.00 for world-wide coverage will be effective on 
pilots or crew members of commercial airlines employed 
by domestic companies flying trans-oceanic routes to 
and from United States and Canada. The Company will 
also hereafter consider applications on the Guaranteed 
Life Annuity contract for commercial airline pilots and 
crew members with full coverage on the special risk 
basis which involves an extra premium of $9.00 per unit 
annually. 


The liberalized annual premium rates for non-sched- 
uled commercial pilots operating company-owned planes 
where the pilot’s qualifications, type of plane, annual 
flying time, and terrain are comparable with the com- 
mercial pilot, involve an extra annual premium of $7.50 
per thousand. The private pilot making chartered 
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flights, acting as student instructor, and operating sight- 
seeing and photography planes, with an average flying 
time of 50 to 100 hours will be written on a basis ot 
an extra annual premium of $10.00 per thousand with 
graduated rates applicable where average flying time 
annually is greater. Pilots holding a private pilot’s certi- 
ficate or higher rating with more than 100 hours solo 
experience and flying only licensed planes will be written 
with an extra rating ranging from $7.50 to $17.50 per 
thousand. Student pilots will carry an extra annual 
premium of $25.00 per thousand. The Company will 
also consider applications from persons riding as pas- 
sengers on non-scheduled planes with extra premiums 
ranging from 4¢ per hour downward to standard rates 
Policies issued covering the aviation risk will have 
paid-up insurance as the automatic non-forfeiture op- 
tion. 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE 
Ward Vice President 


The Great Northwest Life Insurance Company, 
Spokane, Washington has announced that Charles E. 
Ward has been elected Vice President and Agency 
Manager. He succeeds James A. Hands, who resigned 
to accept a position with the Franklin Life. 
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GREAT WEST (Can.) 
War and Aviation Changes 


The Great West Life, Winnipeg, has recently intro- 
duced a liberalized war and aviation endorsement which 
provides, as regards aviation, world-wide coverage for 
civilians flying as passengers, and grants fare-paying 
passenger coverage for members of the armed forces. 
It is not inserted in policies issued below age 11. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


40th Anniversary 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana was incorporated in July, 1905 and 
issued its first policy in November of that year. On its 
40th anniversary recently observed, it had $140,000,000 
of insurance in force. According to President Edward 
B. Raub, this makes it the largest mutual legal reserve 
life insurance company so organized since that date. 





JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Clark President 

On December 31, Paul F. Clark, Vice President, 
became President of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., succeeding Guy W, 
Cox, who on the same date became Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


aie & hd 


RE OEE 


Mr. Clark began his career with the company as an 
agent in Baltimore. In due course he became General 
Agent for the company in Boston and throughout its 
17 years of existence, this agency led the entire company 
in production. Mr. Clark has also been most active in 
underwriters’ affairs. He, along with George Lackev, 
General Agent for the Massachusetts Mutual in Detroit, 
are the only two men in the business to hold the distine- 
tion of being Past Presidents of : National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Million Dollar Round Table and 
American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 





SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 
ACTUARIES 


CALIFORNIA 


INDIANA 


NEW YORK 





Barrett N. Coarzs Cant E. Herroers 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
660 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 











HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

37 Yrs. of Service 


16¢@ NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
































Telephone STAte 1336. 915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
FACKLER & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
HARRY S. TRESSEL CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Certified Public Accountant WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 8 W. 40th Street 
and Actuary & DAVIS 
10 8. La Salle Street 
M. Wolfma a oe Consulting Actuaries New York City 83 N.Y 
ae same 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 
INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Comsulting Actuaries 
Frank J. Haight, President 


500 Fifth Avenue 


INDIANAPOLIS New York 18, N. Y. 


OMAHA 














Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


137 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Boone Dies 


Daniel Boone, Vice President of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri, died on 
November 26 last. His life insurance career covered 
a period of 46 years and he was President of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention during the year 1932-1933. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
New Vice President 


J. H. Lithgow, with Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company, Toronto, Ontario, since 1908, has been 
elected Vice President and General Manager. Leigh 
M. McCarthy, who joined the company as a member of 
the Board of Directors in December, 1938, was elected 
a Vice President at the same time. 

Ralph R. Corson, Edward W. Bickle and William J. 
Grant have been elected to the Board of Directors 
filling vacancies created by the deaths of F. Gordon 
Osler, Brigadier G. H. Cassels and the retirement of 
Douglas G. Ross. 


MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Executive Changes 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Mas- 
sachusetts Protective Association, Inc., Massachusetts 
Protective Life Assurance Company and the Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Company held on December 8 
last, it was announced that Charles A. Harrington, 
President of the respective companies, had become 
Chairman of the Board, and Frank L. Harrington, Vice 
President & Counsel had become President, both ap- 
pointments effective January 1. Charles A. Harrington 
is completing his 50th year with the Massachusetts 
Protective Association and his 22nd year as President. 
He is the sole survivor of the group which organized 
the Association a half century ago. 

J. Harry Wood, Executive Vice President, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Harold R. Lawson as 
Actuary of the three companies effective January 1. Mr. 
Lawson comes to the Massachusetts companies after 18 
years’ experience in the actuarial field with the Crown 
Life of Toronto, most recently as associate Actuary. 


MORRIS PLAN 
Watson Dies 


Robert W. Watson, President of the Morris Plan 
Insurance Society, New York, N. Y., died on De- 
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agent ‘ angle 


C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s way 
of spelling cooperation . . . sympathetic 
. the kind that builds 


an agent’s business. It is effective be- 


cooperation a 


cause it is based upon an understand- 


. from 
. gained thru the 


ing of an agent’s problems . . 
an agent’s angle . . 
workaday field activities of our entire 
executive organization. Perhaps we can 


help you go after results...and get them! 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, TLLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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MUTUAL (N. Y.) 


Dividend Revision 


The 1945 dividend schedule of the Mutual Life of 
New York involves a readjustment, calling largely for 
increases over the previous year’s schedule and in total 
representing a 10% increase in the amount of dividends 
to be paid policyholders above the amount disbursed 
in 1944, 

The amount allotted for policyholder dividends in 
1945 is $14,400,000, as compared with $13,200,000 in 
1944, subject to final approval by the company’s trustees 
at their first meeting in 1945. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Examined 


The Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Missouri and Arkansas as 
of December 31, 1943. The period covered by the ex- 
aminers was from March 25, 1941 to December 31, 
1943 and they made no criticisms of the company. 

The lien reduction fund was increased by the ex- 
aminers from $327,869 to $420,768 and general surplus 





was reduced from $804,651 to $800,767. The principal 
change was a decrease in the reserve for disability bene- 
fits of $68,287. According to the reinsurance agreement 
the company operates under a ‘‘ Management-Expense” 
arrangement. The limit of these expenses for the years 
1941, 1942 and 1943 were $89,792, $303,002 and 
$250,810. The actual expenses were $50,032, $147,953 
and $184,620, respectively. 


Sells Hotel 


On November 30, Sam Koplar, Managing Director 
of the Hotel Chase, exercised an option to purchase 
the 28-story Park Plaza Hotel in St. Louis for $3,000- 
000, the purchase and transfer of the property to take 
place Dec. 31. The Mutual Savings acquired the Hote 
in 1941 as a part of the assets of the Central States 
Life, reinsured. 


NATIONAL AID LIFE 
Changes Title 


The National Aid Life Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, has changed its title to National 
Life Assurance Company. The directors have also voted 
to increase the capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ov aome Okfe ce 


PRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 
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of the FIVE STAR features 


OMAR 
COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 





CONTINENTAL 


Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 
living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy 
Room 
Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 


22 FLOORS OF 


: MODERN COMFORI 
(3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The 


ingly gay and attractive 
-+-sGuests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 


WITH 
BATH 





R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 


KANSAS CITY 


Direction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder 
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iquarters for 
Wartime Conferences 


Streamlined” conferences are welcomed 
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the same diligent cooperation and staff 


assistance that made this hotel the con 
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strictions are being obeyed, but there is 


no ceiling on friendliness. 
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BUYER OR SELLER? 


It makes no difference when you 
use the new and improved BEST’S 
A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE. It con- 
tains the essential information on 
accident and health companies, 
ratings, policies, hospitalization 
contracts and other vital data on 
| the business—completely, con- 
cisely, accurately and unbiased. 


And—so designed that all infor- 
mation is instantly available and 
clearly understood by the new ac- 
cident and health man, the “‘old- 
timer’ or the buyer. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO. 


Incorporated 


75 Fulton St. 


| 
| 
| Cost—only $2.50 a copy. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
































NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Enters A. & H. Field 


On December 1 the North American Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois entered the Accident and 
Health field. The first policies offered include: Indi- 
vidual Hospital contracts ; Family Group Hospital poli- 
cies; Accident and Health policies. In due course of 
time the company intends to introduce additional con- 
tracts along the same lines. 

The Personal Hospital Expense policy, which is sold 
with or without the Surgical Expense Rider, is issued 
to men and women ages 18-60, inclusive, and to chil- 
dren (unmarried) ages 1-17, inclusive. It pays a hos- 
pital confinement expense due to accident or sickness 
up to daily rate purchased ; limit 90 days. It also pays 
additional expense due to accident or sickness for : oper- 
ating room, anaesthetic, oxygen tent, X-ray examina- 
tions, laboratory fees, medicines, drugs and dressings 
while in hospital and for ambulance service to and from 
hospital ; limit 5 times the daily hospital expense in- 
demnity ; benefits not effective if compensation is pay- 
able under any Workmen’s Compensation or Occupa- 
tional Disease law. The Surgical Expense rider covers 
surgical operations from $5 to $100. 

The Universal Accident & Sickness policy is sold 
to employed men, ages 16-59, inclusive, and employed 
women, ages 16—54, inclusive—additional units of prin- 
cipal sum may be sold—limit, $500 additional. The 
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policy pays monthly accident indemnity for total dis- 
ability up to 24 months commencing with the first day ; 
up to 4 months for partial disability, at one-half rate ; 
pays monthly sickness indemnity for total disability up 
to 12 months, commencing with the 8th day, if con- 
fined within the house or hospital; up to 2 months for 
non-confinement sickness at full rate. It also pays the 
principal sum for loss of life by accident; dismember- 
ment losses are based on monthly accident indemnity 
(24 months for double losses, 12 months for single 
losses ), payable in one sum. 

A Family Group Hospital Expense policy is also 
issued (with or without surgical expense rider) and is 
sold to men (head of family), ages 18-60, inclusive, and 
women (wife or head of family), ages 18-60, inclusive, 
and to children (unmarried), ages 1-17, inclusive. This 
form covers all insured members of the family in one 
policy—coverage is the same as provided in the Personal 
policy and, in addition, pays (for wife only) a daily 
hospital expense indemnity for hospital confinement 
(limit 10 days) by reason of pregnancy, childbirth, or 
miscarriage, provided policy has been in effect for 10 
months. No additional expense benefits are payable for 
such confinement. Family members eligible under this 
form are: head of family, spouse and unmarriéd chil- 
dren over 1 and under 18 years of age. Insurance for 
any child automatically terminates when the child mar- 
ries or attains the age of 18 years. 

Hospital indemnity and additional sickness indemnity 
riders are available. 
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OVER = 
One Half Billion 


DOLLARS 


has been paid by the Sun Life of Canada 
to United States policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during the 50 years that the 
Company has been established in the 
United States. 


The efficient organization of the Sun Life 
of Canada extends over the greater part 
of the United States including Hawaii, 
with Branch Office and Agency personnel 
fully qualified to give prompt service 
and advice to all policyholders and 
others who are seeking planned protection 
through life assurance. 


SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 























OPPORTUNITY 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 
Proven System. 


Yes, this JS your opportunity. Write us—Your in- 
quiry will be welcome. Let us discuss with you your 
many opportunities for success under a Pan-American 
Contract. 


Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


It would be a courtesy to Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 
when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company. 







NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS, Executive Vice-Pres. 
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NORTHERN LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Northern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash. was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of December 31, 1943. The examiner's 
report was favorable to the company and, with minor 
exceptions, the figures as computed by the examiners 
were the same as those appearing in the company’s year- 
end statement. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Revised Application 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. has revised its insurance application forms, 
including the medical examination blank. 

The forms are designed to produce more complete 
and effective underwriting information and in a manner 
that will expedite home office underwriting action and 
pohcy issuance. They will also simplify the work of 
the agent, the medical examiner and the general agency 
office. They permit the elimination of four supplemen- 
tary forms and materially reduce the use of two others. 

In keeping with wartime restrictions, the use of col- 
ored paper to distinguish the different forms has been 
eliminated, and substituted in its place is a unique 
method of printing marginal color strips to preserve 
the color scheme. The forms have all been reduced to 
letter size to facilitate handling and filing. 


Medical Form 


The revised medical examination form has been sim- 
plified by rechecking the number of questions and elimi- 
nating much detail, which is a welcome relief to busy 
doctors. The voucher attached thereto is spot-carboned 
to produce a duplicate which will be returned to the 
medical examiner with his monthly check in lieu of an 
itemized statement of account. 


To relieve the general agency offices of the task of 
distribution, the Home Office forwarded to each agent 
and each medical examiner of record an initial working 
supply of the new forms. This involved mailing 11,500 
packages with a total of nearly a quarter million copies 
of the forms, announcements and instructions. 


POSTAL UNION LIFE 


New Executives 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Postal 
Union Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, held in November, T. Kirk Hill was elected Ist 
Vice President. At the same meeting G. M. Gannon 
and Arthur Cresse were also elected Vice Presidents. 
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Earl T. Newcomer of Kansas City, Missouri, a na- 
tional figure in the funeral profession and its associate 
industries, has become associated with the Company. 
Mr. Newcomer is a prominent manufacturer and factory 
representative, as well as lecturer and business counsel- 
lor for funeral directors throughout the United States, 
and, according to the company’s announcement, will 
install Postal Union Funeral Insurance as an additional 
service of mortuary operation throughout the entire 
country. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Executive Changes 


The election of a new assistant secretary by the Board 
of Directors was announced last month by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. Several pro- 
motions of members of the Home Office staff also were 
made. 

Louis E. Kelly, supervisor of the Southern Group 
of Divisions, was named assistant secretary in charge 
of the Eastern Group. Others advanced were: 

Paul B. Palmer, manager of Division J, promoted to 
supervisor of the Western Group; Sherman M. South- 
ard, associate manager Division N to manager of Di- 
vision F; T. Gibson Smith, assistant manager Division 
O to manager of Division C and William J. Link, as- 
sistant manager Division G to associate manager in 
charge of Division N. 

The following changes also were announced: Louis 
H. Schmidt, assistant secretary Eastern Group trans- 
ferred to Western Group; William A. Mason, Super- 
visor Western Group, transferred to Southern Group; 
Harold E. Connolly, manager Division D, transferred 
to Division J and Samuel E. Roberts Division C trans- 
ferred to Division D. 

One other change in personnel also was announced. 
Laurence E. Olson, assistant manager of the Company’s 
Kansas City Ordinary Agency, joined the Ordinary 
Agencies in the home offices on January 1, 1945, with 
the rank of supervisor. 


Juvenile Ordinary Policies 


The Company also has announced the issuance of a 
new Juvenile Endéwment at Age 18 policy, available at 
ages under 10, nearest birthday. This policy is designed 
to provide funds for educational or other purposes at 
approximately the time the child attains age 18. The 
Applicant’s Premium Waiver Benefit is available (ex- 
cept in Massachusetts) at an extra premium, for ap- 
plicants aged 20 to 45, inclusive. 

This policy will not be issued on the Monthly Debit 
Ordinary plan. 

New policy forms have been prepared for all 
Juvenile Ordinary plans so that it is now possible to 
write a single policy for any ultimate amount of in- 
surance from $1,000 to $5,000, inclusive (except in 
New York and Canada where only $1,000 ultimate 
amount may be written and then only if there is no 


previous insurance of any kind in force on the child’s 
life). 
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$4,545 
PER YEAR 


is so much greater than the 
average income of life insurance 
salesmen, yet that is what our 
full time producers averaged in 
cash received. 


If you are not now under con- 
tract, we invite your inspection 
of the reasons why a contract 
with this company may help you 
stand at the head of the line with 
our men. 

Write to 

Burt Babcock 
Superintendent of Agencies 









That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 
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POCKET- $5.08 PER 
SIZE 

414” x 84%” 


COPY 
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BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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SOUTHLAND LIFE 
Examined 


The Southland Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Texas was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of December 31, 1943. The date of the 
last examination was December 31, 1941. The ex- 
aminers covered all phases of the company’s operations 
during the intervening period and went into consider- 
able detail with respect to the Premium Income Bonds 
(see explanation in 1944 edition of Best’s Lire 
INSURANCE Reports). The examiners made no critical 
comments and indicated that the company is making 
favorable progress. 

The contingency reserve fund set up totaled $585 
396 according to the company’s year end statement. By 
several changes the examiners increased this fund to 
$645,766. The principe! changes bringing this about 
were : reduction in policy claims and losses from $178- 
731 to $156,810; reduction in miscellaneous liabilities 
from $69,161 to $37,425 and the $30,000 set up as a 
reserve for stock dividends was eliminated. 


SUN (Canada) 


Executive Promotions 


Arthur B. Wood, President and Managing Director 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada an- 
nounces the appointment of George W. Bourke, F.LA,, 
F.A.S. as General Manager of the Company. Mr. 
Bourke, who for the past twelve years has been Actuary 
of the Company—a position he will continue to hold in 
his new office—was born in Westport, Ontario. He 
graduated from McGill University with the degree of 
B.A. and was gold medallist in mathematics and physics. 
Mr. Bourke served overseas with the Canadian Garrison 
Artillery during the first Great War, receiving the 
Military Medal in France. On his return in 1919 he 
joined the Sun Life and in 1924 became Chief Clerk 
in the Mathematical Department. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Actuary and Actuary in 1932. He 
is a Past President of the Canadian Life Insurance Off- 
cers Association and is now a member of the Council 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 


Other Appointments 


Mr. Wood also announced other important appoint- 
ments, as follows: J. A. McAllister becomes Director of 
Agencies. He is a graduate of the University of Alberta, 
and following overseas service in the first Great War, 
became an agent of the Sun Life in 1924. Later he 
was made Inspector of Canadian Agencies and then 
Superintendent of Agencies (Canada), a position which 
he held up to the time of this appointment. 

R. C. Grant is appointed Associate Director of Agen- 
cies (Eastern-Western-Foreign Division). Mr. Grant 
joined the Company in 1912 and was on active service 
in the first Great War 1915-1919. On his return to the 
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Company he became Resident Secretary in Puerto Rico 
and afterwards transferred to Head Office. He was 
Superintendent of Agencies (Eastern-Western) at the 
time of his present appointment. 

W. G. Attridge, appointed Superintendent of Agen- 
cies (Canadian Division) was born in Highgate, On- 
tario, and joined the Company as an agent in 1931. Be- 
fore his present promotion he was Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies. Mr. Attridge is President of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Canada. 

Trevor D. Ross, appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Group Sales, entered the Sun Life Agency Depart- 
ment in 1928 and became Acting Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Group Sales in 1943. 

J. E. Chandler, appointed Executive Assistant, joined 
the Company in 1919, following extensive newspaper 
experience in Montreal, Bostoh and Toronto. He be- 
came Supervisor of the Press Bureau in 1930 and 
Publicity Officer in 1936. 

A. A. Tousaw, A.A.S., A.A.LA., 
Executive Assistant. He is a graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity (M.Sc.), winner of the British Association 
Medal and Dawson Research Fellowship. He joined 
the Company in 1922 and was Assistant Actuary before 
his present appointment. 


has been appointed 


THE TRAVELERS 


Executive Changes 


Dr. Frank L. Grosvenor, Medical Director of The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., retired 
on December 31 after more than 40 years of service. 
Dr. McLeod C. Wilson, who has been Medical Director 
of the Accident & Group Department, has been ap- 
pointed Medical Director for the company, and Dr. R. 
M. Filson, Assistant Medical Director, has been pro- 
moted to Associate Medical Director. 


UNITED INSURANCE 
Stock Dividend 


The United Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 
has increased its capital from $450,000 to $675,000 by 
the declaration of a 50% stock dividend. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


Increasing Capital 


The Universal Life Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Va., recently amended its charter authorizing a capital 
of $250,000. To date $100,000 of this amount has been 
paid in, a $50 000 increase having been made in 1944. 


JANUARY 2, 1945 





RAINBOWS 
MY ENnND > 


Somewhere in Germany, Captain Harold Van Every, 
pilot of a Flying Fortress, is a prisoner of war, shot 
down while flying his third mission over Berlin. 

If Captain Van Every receives a letter sent him by 
the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, at least 
one of his days will have been made bright. For that 
letter tells the results of his remembering a_policy- 
holder even in the midst of war in the air over a foreign 
country and with bursts of deadly flak peppering his 
bombing plane. 

Harold Van Every became a Bankers Life salesman 
in 1940, following his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where he played halfback on the 
Varsity’s Golden Gophers, and his professional foot- 
ball career with the Green Bay Packers. 

One day he called on a Bankers Life policyholder 
and tried to sell him additional protection. The man 
thought himself sufficiently covered (he had only 
$2,000) and refused to buy more. Soon after, Van 
Every went to war. In due course of time he finished 
his training period and was sent overseas. Amid his 
new and dangerous surroundings, he kept remember- 
ing former days. He wrote to Twin City Agency 
Manager “Bob” Shay, suggesting that he see this pros- 
pect and try to sell him more insurance. He had a 
feeling the man needed it—urgently. 

“For Van’s sake I did as he asked,” 


says Agency 
Manager Shay. 


“IT made a not-too-easy sale; in fact, 
the most difficult I ever made.” 

A few weeks ago this man, with a companion, went 
duck-hunting—never to return. His upset boat was 
found in shallow water; the two bodies were recovered. 

“Tf this news eventually finds its way to Harold’s 
German doorstep,” says Agency Manager Shay, “he 
will be justified in a feeling of great satisfaction for 
having played such an important role in the future 
welfare of that little wife and the kiddies who, but 
for his thoughtfulness, would have had only $2,000 to 
cover a lifetime of wants and necessities, instead of 
the guaranteed income from two Bankers Life poli- 
cies, totaling almost $10,000, for 19 years and a sub- 
stantial sum paid in cash at the end of that period.” 


BanxersZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollar f Company 


MOINES 
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